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'Our little lires are rounded by a sleep/ — Shakspbabb. 

' For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right. 
In ^ith and hope the world sHli disagree, 
But all mankind's concern is charity; 
All must be false that thwarts this one great end, 
And all of God that bless mankind or mefid. 
Man, like the generous vine, supported lives: 

The strength he gains is from the embrace he gives. 

# . * * « « 

Thus God and Nature linked the general frame. 
And bade self love and social l>e the same.' — Fopb. 

' Imperial Caesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.' — ^SHAksFBAHB. 

' For in death there is no remembrance of Thee.' — ^Psalms. 

'Death cannot celebrate Thee.' — Isaiah. 

'Lo, this only have I found, that God hath made man 
upright; but they have sought out many inventions.' 

EcChSSIASTBS. 



PEEFACE. 



•«o*- 



The two chief objections to the first edition of 
these reflections were that, consisting then of only 
105 pages, they attempted with ^such a barren 
critical apparatus ' to dispose of a number of 
great subjects ; and that their method occasionally 
conveyed the impression of 'going round and 
round and visiting a spot where one has been 
before.' ^ 

But the principal value of these reflections 
consists in their being the outcome of ordinary 
intelligence, independent of acute personal scholar- 
ship. They are purely the product of Biblical 
dogmas after long seething in the cauldron of a 
rational mind. The writer was reared in the 
straitest sect of Dissenters, and was nourished on 
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the Bible from the dawn of thought ; nor has he 
omitted to study it daily all his life. 

Such reflections must possess some value, 
because, unless we are just now in a temporary 
back eddy, this present moment is the most 
advanced in human history, and they photograph 
the tendencies of modern knowledge. Although 
the writer does not quote his authorities for his 
fiicts, his conclusions are those that have been 
readied by the thorny paths of the highest 
scholarship, and every educated man should 
know where to find chapter and verse. This 
little book only attempts to collate in a popular 
form the influences of civilisation. 

Modern progress has brought men face to face 
with the alternatives — either to be content with 
civilisation and to follow its developments, or to 
yield unquestioning obedience to the Ultramon- 
tane Church. No logical ecclesiastical system 
outside that Church is possible, and that system 
can only employ logical processes within iUielf^ 
and after first lifting mankind out of the sphere of 
reason. 
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A brief analysis of the effects of abandoning 
reason must therefore be valuable. At a moment 
when Ultramontanism and Kitualism are furiously 
striving to prevent humanity from travelling 
beyond the boundaries of ecclesiastical infalli- 
bility, the survey of a candid, although ordinary 
inteUigence, which has declined to be so restrained, 
should have its uses. 

Is there any power able actually to keep hack 
civilisation as well as to say to it, ' Hitherto shalt 
thou come and no further, and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed ' ? 

If preternatural wisdom should be needed to 
give the final proof of orthodox truth, that truth 
could not be open to all the world, but would be 
the property of a learned caste whose duty it 
would be to administer it to the masses as they 
might be able to bear it. That was literally the 
attitude preserved by the clergy for ages. Theology 
and learning were for long the same thing. But 
in fulfilling this function there comes a time 
when the disciples have tasted enough of the 
Pierian spring to question some of the orthodox 
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dogmas. They can then only be dealt with by 
arguments, that is, they must be reasoned with. 
One leads to another, and the end is to be — what ? 
Will full knowledge reconduct to Orthodoxy? 
Is it only the first draught that is dangerous ? 

Bather may we not illustrate the conclusion 
in this way, that, the Church having brooded 
long enough over human intellect, the egg-shell 
breaks, and the reason, become conscious, steps 
forth alive to pursue its own way ? 

We find ourselves in the midst of perplexities 
of all kinds, call them by what terms we may — 
spiritual, moral, intellectual, material — and we need 
something to direct us. There seems to be only 
one standard common to all humanity, namely, 
Reason ; * Conscience,' the nearest approach to it, 
varying according to the associations of each 
individual. Reason, therefore, is our only intelli- 
gible guide. It is the one language understood 
throughout visible nature, and translated by her 
into every dialect of man. We have no evidence 
for thinking that it is not the Universal language. 

Religion is a subject so consecrated by ages of 
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reverence (and ignorance) that scarcely one man 
in a hundred dare examine it, and often the hun- 
dredth does not wish to do so. But here and 
there the scales fall from the eyes of an indi- 
vidual, and he sees that what he had mistaken for 
objective glory is really only subjective glamour ; 
that, in &ct, there are no permanently true reli- 
gious dogmas, but that religions, like everything 
else within human experience, are nv)dified by 
time. He also sees the disastrous effects that have 
invariably followed attempts to maintain as abso- 
lute and fixed, dogmas which reason struggled to 
modify, and which it has always eventually suc- 
ceeded in modifying — after this glamour had 
caused the sacrifice of hecatombs of victims. 

The Bomish Church exhibits the strongest 
example still existent of this maleficent influence ; 
and when some of the clerical order (the * An- 
glicans '), in very Jeshurun-like fulness of culture, 
wantonly propose to re-conduct society into the 
darkness of mediaeval superstition, a proof, such 
as these reflections furnish, that it is within the 
competence of moderately inforqied laymen to 
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judge for themselves of the effects of the irrational 
part of even the most glorified of religious schemes 
cannot be without some value. 

And they can do no Aarw, because if they are 
easily answerable, yet the difficulties they deal with 
might occur to any commonplace thinker, and it 
will be a good work to have ehcited satisfactory 
rephes for the quieting of ordinary minds. 

As a substitute for supernatural inspiration, 
the writer claims the afflatus of modem civili- 
sation. The task for orthodoxy is to prove that 
the effects of the latter will be as socially injurious 
as he contends have been those of supernaturalism. 
The two are incompatible, and the conflict that is 
now beginning throughout Europe is li^e the, 
sputtering of a candle upon which a few drops 
of water have been sprinkled. It is to be hoped: 
that, even if the candle continues for a long while, 
yet to flicker, the daylight of reason may soon 
make it unnecessary, and enable men to see its 
garishness and artificiality. Supernaturalism never, 
can be truly catholic amongst natural beings, but: 
there is nothing to prevent rationalism from be-; 
coming so. 
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As regards the second objection, that one 
visits the same place several times, the nature of 
the subject renders this inevitable. An unlimited 
number of paths may converge upon one spot, but 
the writer hopes to disprove the proverb, *A11 
roads lead to Rome.' Even if not read continu- 
ously, the same conclusion may be arrived at 
within a page or two by different avenues. The 
writer endeavours to present the diamond, truth, 
in a variety of aspects, that from each facet light 
may be reflected. 
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Present condition of human intellect resembles social condition 
of France before the Revolution — Religions hitherto the restrain- 
ing bonds of social government — ^They too must be modified like 
every other intellectual product as civilisation advances — The 
origin and nature of religions — The strength of their hold is the 
direct result of ignorance, being baaed upon the feusulty of wonder 
— All religions demand a Personal God ; his attributes will be a 
reflection of the qualities and culture of the respective races, no 
God having ever been actually demonstrable — Principal need of 
man is social conservation — ^Are religions the best social science P 
— Religions principally due to curiosity about the origin of matter 
-^Astronomy presents phenomena so infinite in material form that 
untU we have more fully studied these we have occupation suffi- 
cient without the more abstruse question of origin — Whilst the 
only chance we have of discovering causes is to study effects 
themselves without any prejudice — Short analysis of progress — 
Nature of wisdom — problems inevitable even in the simplest 
societies — ^They evolve their own solution without miracle — Uni- 
verse ever moving, and the human mind the most mobile — ^Power 
of idealising real part of man's nature, and must be satisfied — ^Use 
of philosophy to train this ideal and supply worthy conception — 
Worthiest conception greatest material wel&re of greatest number, 
because unless beings be bom into existence there t» no conscious- 
ness — ^Existence therefore the first aim — ^All material things 
gaverned by fixed laws which we may hope to comprehend — 
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Ooatrttiting with imaginative things which in their nature are 
Ifioomprebeniible. 

Xmagination becomes a tyrant unless checked by material 
knowledge — Political economy would be a sound material science 
if iU bttBis were broad enough to provide for the whole need of man 
and the welfiire of every man — A short sketch illustrating that 
from its incompleteness political economy is full of strange 
{laradoxes — Religious orthodoxy and political economy point to 
contrary conclusions^ the one declaring man unfit lo live and the 
other enabling him to increase — Continuation of politico-econo- 
mical paradoxes^ proving that money and currency are baseless 
sciences, but that wealth means only welfare which there is room 
for all to have — Comparison between political economy and 
thought^<K)ntracts or theology. 

Religion and theology will eventually become unnecessary as 
controlling influences when men have accepted a practicable 
material instead of an imaginative standard — ^To rationalists they 
have already become unnecessary. 

The non-objectivity of religions constitutes their diificulty and 
refutation — Science the religion of cultivation — Short review of 
effects of belief in the supernatural — Coarsely held, it is the parent 
of the greatest cruelty ; refined, the cause of mental prostration 
and imbecility — ^Astrology and all magical sciences indicating love 
of the marvellous have proved wasteful and abortive equally with 
all religious systems — Some religions more respectable than others, 
and these invariably most useftU as they are more free from super- 
naturalism — ^Review of leading religions in proof — Christianity 
* noblest ' of all — Is it free from the injurious features of all others 
based on the supernatural P — ^Review of Jewish history — Chris- 
tianity a revolt against Judaism — The least dependent of all re- 
ligions upon supematuralitm, because it mainly consists of the 
golden rule — ^Mahomedanism; Confucianism, Buddhism, much more 
successful — Christianity never flourished in the East; died out 
centuries ago from various places, and never susceptible of revival 
-t— Review of condition of those countries most dogmatically 
Christian — Contsast they present to more rationalistic countriee-*^ 
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.Glance at causes of Ohristianitj taking root — Chiefly due to its 
levelling tendency, and consequently its base rests upon the lowest 
and most numerous strata of society — Mark it has made in the 
world no argument for miraculous origin, other religions having 
made a greater mark — ^Miracles — Founder not shielded by mira- 
culous power — No connexion between wonderful physical pheno- 
mena and moral results — If moral result desired, why should not 
Almighty power produce it by direct action instead of obscure . 
parable of miracle ? — Physiological conditions — Miraculous claims 
discredit instead of supporting in civilised times — Mental and 
doctrinal miracles — Closer application of these considerations to 
religious orthodoxy — Influences of nature — Feminine character — 
Religious conventions — Prayer — ^The roundness of the world — 
Missionary map — Helplessness of races and individuals to deter- 
mine their own creed — Review of effects of Christianity as 
respects its supernatural claims — ^Not less disastrous to welfare of 
species than the most barbarous religions — Brief survey of persecu- 
tions and sufferings caused by it — ^Was it God or man who is 
responsible P — If God^ man cannot be morally responsible — We dare 
not accuse God of managing so badly — ^Has Christianity been a 
blessing in any respect ? — Only as it has yielded the essence of 
a practicable sociology — Superficially Christianity has acquired 
the credit of having assisted freedom of thought, but in every age 
it has been abused by the educated a^ a means of over-aweing the 
masses — ^Printing has struck a fatal blow at this monopoly of power 
by knowledge — Remarkable fact that printing was so long delayed 
— A miracle — China furnishes example of success of rationalism, 
and discovered printing ages before Europe — China's condition com- 
pares favourably with many more ' advanced ' nations — Christianity 
somewhat restrained violence of feudal chiefs and kept lamp of 
school learning alight in dark ages, but carefully prevented it from 
iQuminating the world — The great secret of early success of Chris- 
tianity selfish belief that end of the world was imminent and 
Christians only would be saved — Fear of death the basis of super- 
stition — Leads to madness if not controlled— Religions foster this 
fear — Christianity greatly purified ip modfsm timeS/but only because 
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science and ciyiUaation are too strong for it — The idea of evil a 
theologfical disease for which priests alone possess the panacea — 
Inyolyes the greatest self-contradiction of any idea — For this the 
only solvent is faith — A review of the nature of faith in the ahetract 
— Apparent discrepancies of mundane things — Christianity does 
not reconcile them — ^No religious system does — Therefore we must 
examine whether they be actual discrepancies — Our success in ex- 
plaining and removing many in past ages should give us confidence 
that the future will continue the reconciling process — Christianity 
fiuls to reconcile the difficulties in its own system^ which are in* 
finitely more self-contradictory than any difficulties of material 
phenomena — ^The most beneficial faith is that man is capable of 
eventually establishing a perfect social equilibrium — Basis of ortho- 
dox theology enmity of God towards man — This does not console, 
and only increases all difficulties — Religion led to more actual 
madness than any other subject — ^The ' Holy ' Inquisition — ^Material 
'evils' — none of them insurmountable — Humanity incessantly 
improving materially and absolutely by means of discarding super- 
natural belief — Order and social welfare purely due to civilisation 
— Inconsistency of admiring order of God s works in matter and 
accusing Him of disorder in the moral sphere — Spiritualism — God 
not necessarily a ' religious * Being — Unwholesomeness of the fasci- 
nation of spiritual pleasures — Analysis and instances — Everything 
reverts to the physical, and moral effects can only be displayed 
physicaUy — Romans and Goths and Vandals — The real standard of 
right that alone which is practicable and sociologically beneficial — 
World left to ourselves, and we can work it wisely or foolishly as 
we please — ^Nb religious dogmas have really been practicable — 
Every attempt to act up to them served to demonstrate their folly 
— Where is our future habitat ? — If we must have a science of 
imagination^ or poetry of religion, we should construct a pleasant 
one — The sdection is left to ourselves — Even if there be an actual 
revelation, it is given with such ambiguity as to convey this lesson, 
and to warn us not to be dogmatic — Book of nature the only reve- 
lation about which opinions can agree — Grave responsibility of not 
studying these^^We should never fear to encounter a miracle, nor 
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admit oAe unlefls actually encountered — ^Beison indicates a first 
cause — ^No religions allow fre^ use of reason — ^Instances in Ohris- 
tianity — ^Where can we draw the line but at positive experience ? — 
Commencement of a review of the contradictions and difficulties 
which Ohristianity demands we should accept — Revelation — ^The 
circumscribed area— Consequent impossibility of those kept in igno- 
rance of it — Danger of interfering with their happy condition — ^Im- 
possibility of rationalistic race accepting Christian dogmas — Moral 
dishonesty attaching to Christianity throughout past ages — ^Fatal 
effect of education upon ecclesiastical Christianity — Church always 
opposed secular knowledge — Still does so — Human nature must 
contain within itself the standard of its own preservation — That 
standard the well-being of society — This is not too weak a charm 
— Illustrative examples — Future state sufficiently doubtful to 
prompt us all to be very careful not to deprive each other of what 
may be our all — Christianity science of moderation — Christianity 
adds deep gloom to death — This gloom hereditary — Original sin - 
Its existence ingeniously demonstrated by libelling our natural 
instincts — Moral responsibility another of the &scinating theological 
terms — Analysis disproving it — Conscience another difficulty — 
Analysis of conscience — Instances of the variety of its promptings 
— ^Eurt^er examples of inconsistencies of theories of conscience and 
moral responsibility — Prophecies no argument — Their nature 
analysed — Gospels compiled under influence of and in accordance 
with Jewish prophecies — Man's power to offend God would be 
a necessary consequence of 'moral' responsibility, and this is 
inconsistent with the honour of God — Consequently the inference 
is that there are no ' moral ' difficulties, but as man deals more 
wisely with matter he will find difficulties diminish — Yearning 
of man for ideal a favourite theological argument — It is mere 
natural curiosity, the motive power of life — The sentiments said to 
prove supernatural existence — ^Alleged separate soul personality 
really consists of consciousness which animals so far possess that if 
men have souls animals too must have them — Dogmatic Christi- 
anity useless because it only leads by a roundabout process to 
material welfare, to which civilisation id a shorter road — Theology 
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interposes an obstacle by supernaturalism, and has sometimes been 
inconsistent with morality — Christianity makes death terrible be- 
cause it is represented as a curse — Death merely nature's life — If 
Christian theory of death were correct, examples of the contradic- 
tions it involves in relation to life — What God is alleged to have 
done contracted with what we must correlatively admit that he has 
not done — With its redttctio ad ahaurdum — The necessity for work 
another of the theological vouchers, a blessing not a curse — Illus-* 
tration of relative proportions of moral and phybical things from a 
survey of a landscape — Lessons of a landscape suggest a special 
orthodox difficulty — Divorce of Church and State proves that the 
educated are beginning to abandon religion as a means of controlling 
the masses — Men acquiesce in. this because experience teaches them 
the benefits of social order — ^Indifference the secret of tolerance — 
Reason is modem revelation — A review of some of the pleas on 
which Christianity is based — ^Belief in a future state — No actual 
evidence — The nature of a soul — Madness— Mind and intellect — 
Equality of disembodied souls — Psychological problems — Moral 
difficulties apparently never troubled the compilers of the Gospels — 
Femininity or receptivity chief support of religious dogmas — A 
Bpecial plea compensation hereafter for ills of life — ^Transubstanti- 
ation — The Trinity — Ritualism — Realism — Prejudice against scepti- 
cism — Bias of interest lies on the side of orthodoxy — Christianity 
exhibits the most striking example of inherent dangers of super- 
naturalism — A brief glance at some of the discrepancies and the 
unhistoric character of the Scripture narratives — Which prove 
that the truths they are supposed to convey are in such an uncer- 
tain form that it is useless to fight about them — The only benefit 
possible from Christianity is from the spirit underlying it conducing 
to the happy family life of man, and reverence for the Mastership 
and Fatherhood of God. 



CIVILISED CHRISTIANITY. 



The States-General of humanity are in these latter 
days assembling. They comprise separate groups, 
corresponding to aristocracy, clergy, tiers- etat^ 
checking and counter-checking each other. 
Whenever all recognise that there is but one 
chamber for them to sit in, they will have ob- 
served the most essential condition for the success 
of their object — a constitution fit for all man- 
kind, for which probably no better name could 
be devised than Civilised Christianitv. 

In some favoured spots on this earth, the cure 
is the kindly friend, and the Church the home, 
of the people ; peace and love are paramount. 
In others, the Grand Seigneur is still the hated 
despot, taking toU of labour and blood, and 
oppression the bread of existence. There are 
many humane and truly paternal laws, but upon 
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the statute-book of humamtT there yet remains 
much that is analagous to the l^al power of a 
noble to kill a peasant that he may warm his 
feet in his blood. 

In like manner, in the realms of thought, there 
are Christianity and Dogma, or, the Universal 
Brotherhood of Man, and a code of Grod-privil^es 
destructive of social welfare. 

As in France at the centres of population and 
nearest the high roads, the extreme aristocratic 
privileges were least practicable, and in the capital 
merely ridiculous; so by those minds that have 
emerged into the daylight of reason religious 
dogmas are ignored, whilst the spirit which under- 
lies many of them is seen to be but the essence 
of civilisation, the net outcome of ages of human 
experience. It is not, in fact, that human nature 
has been modified by Eeli^ons so much as that 
Keligions have refracted human nature. 

But the merely nominal retention of these 
abuses developed a scoflSing spirit in the educated, 
which could find no rest in anything, and the 
hideous excesses of the French Eevolution were 
but the natural swing of the pendulum. Has 
not the time, then, arrived when the theological 
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statute-book should be similarly overhauled, lest 
a worse thing come upon us? Not here and 
there its abuses abrogated only by desuetude, but 
deliberately wiped out for the happiness of men ? 
Is it not time to erase dogmas which are the con- 
comitants of ignorance, and noxious or absurd ? 
What will be lost by the process ? Is there any 
disciplinary Divine-right influence absolutely es- 
sential to man, and not to be obtained by any 
other than what may be termed ghostly agency ? 
A disciplinary influence of some sort is un- 
dbubtedly necessary. Steam uncompressed will 
work nothing, whilst over-compressed it will 
destroy anything. 

*Eehgions' have hitherto been the supreme 
controlling power of the masses of mankind. 
What, then, is a religion ? Eeligion is, in essence, 
a theory of the Unknown. 

Omne ignotum pro magnijico — ^Mankind dig- 
nify their ignorance by inventing the word Ee- 
ligion to describe their exercise of the faculty of 
Wonder. In worshipping ' God ' a naan only 
yearns towards his utmost "^ possible conception 
as regards the ideal, that is to say, God is an 
expression for the Unknowable. According to 
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the nature of his mind or temperament, a man 
will reduce this Ideal to a narrow personality, or 
be unable to invest it with any personality what- 
ever, and so be what is vulgarly meant by an 
* Atheist' or * Infidel/ These terms are always used 
to convey an offensive meaning, but a man cannot 
be blameworthy because he chooses to imagine a 
greater power than any mere personality, or a 
power too great to be invested with personaHty in 
any sense graspable by our minds. 

But besides the condition of temperament, there 
are the considerations of training and surroundings 
as factors in the resultant, an individuals idea of 
God. This is broadly illustrated by the rule that 
the most ignorant of mankind have the most 
definite idea of God, who is to them but one hke 
themselves, with immensely magnified powers, 
whereas the Avider the cultivation of the mind and 
the more facts it possesses, the less concrete does 
this ideal become. Fairy tales present no difficul- 
ties to children. The greater the ignorance the 
greater the credulity. There is a deeper meaning 
than lies on the surface in the saying, 'Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings' truth shall be 
revealed ; but it is not so much their innocence as 
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their ignorance which may be calculated on for 
this effect. The reverence for the Cause of all 
things, and the sense of wonder, are increased as 
the knowledge of the effects of that Cause is ex- 
tended, but knowledge of the Cause itself seems 
less and less definite. And what is reverence but 
the upward looking of ignorance? We cannot 
reverence that with which we are completely 
familiar. The Eleusinian mysteries were no 
mysteries to the priests. These remarks are but 
an analysis of Newton's saying, 'AH that I know 
is that nothing can be known,' and that he was 
able only 'to pick up a few shells from the shores 
of the Great Ocean of TrutL' He attained know- 
ledge to the degree of wonderment, and so his 
mind was mellowed into reverence. Thus, although 
Newton is claimed as a believer in what is com- 
monly called * Bevelation,' it is impossible that 
thinkers of his order should not be so over- 
whelmed by their more adequate perceptions of 
the wonders of the Universe as to be forced into 
an attitude of humble trustfulness rather than of 
confident assurance. Just in proportion as faith 
is wide and deep must it be detached from 
dc^ma. The constant surprises caused by the 
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discoveries which have invariably rewarded patient 
material investigation, generate a habit of thought 
which makes dogmatising impossible, for it is felt 
that what is unknown to-day may yet be known 
to-morrow. 

Granted the possession of thinking power, and 
it must needs be that its combinations are infinite. 
Tlie productions of the thinking machine are, in 
form, practically illimitable. ' Infinity,' again, is 
another word for ignorance : so also ' space,' and 
all such kindred ideas, which are but symbols of 
the incomprehensible. As regards thought, the 
mere fact of our being able to conceive absurdities 
proves that the utmost possible creations of 
thought have not necessarily an objective exist- 
ence. We can imagine that 'the cow jumped over 
the moon/ or that the earth is flat and the sun goes 
round it. Yet it is a common assumption that the 
universal idea of 'God/ and the universal preva- 
lence of religion, that is, the cultivation of the 
ideal, and its investiture with concrete qualities, 
proves the existence of a personal God, and the 
reality of the objects of religious reverence. But it 
would be a more rational conclusion, that as all 
the races of man have imagined a God, and none 
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have ever been able to demonstrate His existence, 
no such God as man has ever imagined exists. 

Imagination is as Hmitless as God Himself, 
that is to say, as om: idea of Him ; for were God to 
be veritably realised by man as a personal Being, 
imagination might still conceive a greater, — a 
greater can only not be conceived so long as the 
powers and dimensions of a personal God remain 
unknown. 

What attributes, then, shall we clothe God 
with? This is the point. Our God must re- 
main an Unknown, that is, an unseen, intangible 
Being. Whatever is unseen and intangible must 
be unknoivn, in the common meaning of language ; 
because whatever is not demonstrable to either 
our senses or our reason must be the product of 
imagination. We should therefore aim at forming 
a conception altogether above and beyond human 
experience. He must not have passions, for He 
could not have desires. There must be nothing 
stronger than He, for He could not be baulked. 
Desire means a condition deficient of something ; 
its gratification would be a progression Irom that 
condition to attainment of the thing desired. God 
could never be surprised by desires, or find 
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Himself wanting anything. Infinite power wonid 
enable Him so instantaneously to work Bis will, 
that by action compared with which electricity 
wonld be sluggish, desire and accomplishment 
would be one volition. Thus unlimited power 
would, by all the tests our minds could apply, mean, 
practically, immobility — that is, PERM A XEXCE, 
We can imagine no greater name for God than 
THE SAME; — ^yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
But immobility is not a satis&ctory idea, because 
it is so utterly beyond our experience ; so we con- 
fine our conception of God to a Being who shall 
be but an enormous Man. We even complete the 
resemblance by crediting God Himself with having 
1SS& own ideal, that is, with being dissatisfied with 
the present state of the Universe and working for 
a better Future. This is one of the strongest holds 
of theology, which flatters man, by suggesting his 
affinity with God, which it does by conceiving God 
in man's own image. 

Is there anywhere in the Universe such a Being 
as theologians describe as God ? — a Being capable 
of creating something out of nothing and all these 
unfathomed wonders, but dissatisfied with them, 
and yet not altering them ? The scope of these 
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reflections will fiimish materials to answer this 
question. 

But it is not imagination that will lead man to 
the actual discovery of a God. li is only the 
highest effort of rationalisvi that can do so. To 
worship ' God ' or ' Devils ' ; to sacrifice because 
we fear ; to seek before death to propitiate the 
imagined rulers of another state of existence into 
which imagination suggests that we may pass after 
it, are only the acts and measures of our ignorance. 
To worship the Sun, to consider the firmament a 
concave canopy hung with lamps for the iUuminar 
tion of this earth, is to act upon sight, and in the 
simphcity of primal ignorance. But to explore 
the Universe, to re-search the laws of Nature 
and matter, and to believe only that which sense- 
evidence demonstrates, is to govern ourselves by 
reason alone, and only thus can we arrive at the 
supreme conclusion of rationalism, namely, that 
effects so solid must have had a solid cause. It is 
purely rational, not instinctive. Instinct teaches 
us to accept things as seen, without investigation, 
but as in themselves final. Instinct, even in the 
highest animals, can scarcely be said to be in any 
degree introspective, but of course to the extent 
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that it is so, wonder plays a part in it. Thus 
wonder is the awakened consciousness of igno- 
rance. 

One principal object of these reflections is to 
discover, if possible, how to distinguish between 
the use and abuse of this supreme conclusion of 
reason, the idea of a First Cause. 

In their gradual development mankmd have 
from the beginning sought to know, and with 
increasing eagerness continue to seek, the nature 
of this cause. In their earUer stages the very Sun 
itself, the first and most sensible object presented 
to them, seemed *God.' That seemed a cause 
sufficient for all things, or at least was a power 
beyond comprehension, and so it still remains, 
although rapid progress is now being made in 
exploring it. In the earliest exercise of man's 
intellect, however, the Sun was, although merely 
matter, matter practically infinite in all its qualities. 
In visible form it was an object grand enough to 
exhaust his capacity for the Ideal. It was a great 
leap forward when the thought was developed, 
' What caused the Sun ? ' 

In the astronomical universe we have even still 
a material infinity i it is material, but it still 
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bewilders us, proving that infinity itself is not a 
* spiritual ' idea. There is an actual, visible, pal- 
pable infinity ; infinitely numerous vast globes of 
matter whirling through space, endlessly. Our 
present development does not enable us to think 
otherwise. It is conceivable that intellectual pro- 
gress might continue until the measure of the 
Universe itself be taken. When it is remembered 
that only about 300 years have elapsed since the 
Christian Church endeavoured to burn Galileo for 
discovering that the earth is spherical, it may be 
permissible to anticipate from so enormous a pro- 
gress that an equal advance will be made in the 
same space of time in the future, or rather a far 
greater, because the acquisition of material facts 
goes on by a compound increase, one fact leading 
to two, two to four, four to eight, and so on. 
Thus, what is the number of the progeny of the 
steam engine, the printing press, and the tele- 
scope ? 

Blind ignorance then leads to ignorant worship, 
based on ignorant certainty; intellectual knowledge 
leads to rational reverence, based on rationalistic 
doubt. The Faith of ignorance is to itself sight 
and stagnation ; the Knowledge of reason is to 
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itself wonder and inquiry, that is to say, restless- 
ness and progress. 

What is called the * moraV attitude of mankind 
has been the same in all times and places ; the pro- 
greSvS of the race and conduct of the individual have 
differed merely in accordance with the degree and 
quality of knowledge possessed, and the influence 
of physical associations. This requires no further 
proof than Buckle has so exhaustively furnished 
in detail in his History of Civilisation. All man- 
kind worship one and the same God, and it covld 
not be otherwise. There has been no greater 
difference between the Gods of men than the mere 
linguistic expressions by which they are symbo- 
lised; no greater difference than between the 
English * God ' and the French * Dieu.' Back away 
to the primeval man, without clothing, a tool, or 
a weapon, through every Asiatic civilisation and 
every European barbarism, whether as Buddha, 
Brahma, Baal, Jupiter, Odin, humanity has in- 
vested its idea of the unknown Power — ^Cause of 
all things — ^with a personality and attributes more 
or less gross in relation to the stage of intellectual 
culture reached. Idolatry, therefore, or ' heresy * 
are, in the truest sense, impossibilities and words 
without meaning. No matter what the immediate 
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oDJect of a man's reverence may be, if he be 
reverent, he thinks to worship the utmost unknown 
Powegr. No man has seen that Power, or can see 
it. But if that Power be indeed a person, he is 
always in his temple, the Universe, wherein all 
the worshippers also must ever dwell ; they cannot 
worship elsewhere. If God be a ' spirit,' they who 
worship must of necessity worship in spirit and in 
truth in its broadest signification — the mere fact 
of worship proves it. 

How supremely important is this question of 
the attributes of God ! Attributes literally, because 
it is man who attributes the supposed God- 
qualities. The ' Gods ' of every race will always be 
found to be the reflexions of qualities of the races 
themselves. There is a Hottentot Venus, and the 
Virgin Mary is a Dutchwoman in Holland ! 

What, then, is the special value of each or any 
particular rehgion ? It Kes entirely in the nature 
of its reactive effect upon intellectual cultivation. 
A religion will be the more beneficial as it con- 
serves society with the least restriction upon reason 
— as it stimulates reverent inquiry rather than 
superstition; so it will be the more likely to be 
true as it is the less dogmatic. 

But another point which it is hoped that 
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these reflections may help to elucidate, is whether 
any system hitherto called ' religion ' is the best 
possible conservative force for society. The 
whole need of man is summed up in the con- 
servation of society ; and may there not be a science 
of society more accurately definable than by any 
meaning attaching to the mysticism inseparable 
from the word Eeligion ? Eeligions must always 
be mystic — ^it is their very meaning and nature. 
But is the true science of society — sociology — a 
mystic science at all ? May it not be as clear as 
the rules of arithmetic ? Must it not be, in fact, 
the highest development and application of those 
very rules ? 

Supposing every man to be thoroughly versed 
in the true sociology, would religion still be 
needed? Possibly, yes. Probably the majority 
of natures crave for the pleasures of idealising; 
but these reflections will confer a boon on whom- 
soever, — brain-oppressed, ' conscience stricken,' 
terrified — they shall convince that his idealisings 
are but for the sweet will, or pleasure, of each 
individual, for the inner charm of his own tem- 
perament ; and that they are so far independent 
of anything objective that it can be of no conse- 
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quence to any human being whether two think 
aUke on the subject. Another equal boon would 
result were man to disconnect the pursuit of the 
welfare of society from all * religious ' considera- 
tions, making this piu^ely arithmetical problem an 
object per se^ and estimating it as sufficiently 
worthy of his highest efforts. It is the jumbling 
together of Eeligion and Materialism which has 
been so destructive and injurious to human society. 
Eeligion is anything or nothing according to indi- 
vidual disposition ; mundane welfare is everything 
to all whilst Hfe lasts. 

Man has had no luck with his religions since 
Cain murdered Abel over a theological dispute ! 

A people treating as their ideal of the unknown 
Power an idol made by their own hands, must be 
so deficient in the faculty of wonder, as to be 
insusceptible of intellectual elevation. Advance a 
step further and let their ideal be raised one degree 
into the region of the Unknowable, and rational 
restlessness commences, and inquiry has received 
its first impulse. Thus, the word * Orthodox ' 
signifies the condition most injurious to humanity, 
that is, stagnation. Nothing in the universe is 
' Orthodox,' for everything is moving. Orthodoxy 
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merely means the contented self-satisfaction of 
ignorance. The First Cause will probably always 
remain inscrutable. There will probably always 
be that one primary wonder. * But fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread/ and sections of man- 
kind assume that they know this First Cause, and, 
more or less wise or ingenious, have constructed 
their own theory on the subject, and either from 
love of power, fenaticism, or deliberate craft — 
priestcraft — have sought to impose these theories 
on the world at large : nor has any theory been too 
wild and unreasonable to find some supporters. 
How supremely foolish do men appear wrang- 
ling and brawUng within this vast temple of 
God ! How little do they honour Him even as 
they themselves suppose Him to be ! A personal 
God may accept their motives, and know that the 
wish of all is to worship, but how completely do 
the ill effects of these quarrels about the modes 
and ceremonies fall upon men themselves ! How 
obvious is it on reflection that if each follows his 
own bent without interfering with his neighbour, 
nothing would harm him. No one can worship 
any other than the True God, — the True First 
Cause, for the simple reason that no other God 
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exists. Each devotee says, * My God is a jealoiia. 
God ; ' but as man does not create God, and no 
man can lay hold of smj particular God except 
an idol, it is very certain that the true God can 
have none other to be jealous of. None of the 
believers in Baal ever actually saw him, and it 
is doubtful whether any religion has claimed for 
its central object appearances or miracles more 
numerous than those of Christianity, with less 
secular evidence to support them. The Christian, 
too, has never seen his God, as God, but he, 
like most other religionists, has been driven 
to invent and respect a veritable rival God, the 
Devil. And to respect and fear is practically 
to ^worship this rival God. This meaning can- 
not be divested from the attribution to him 
of incomprehensible or ideal powers, such as 
* spiritual ' existence and ubiquity, to say nothing 
of his being plainly described as the Tempter of 
God Himself, and as enjoying the power of dis- 
position of all mundane afiairs. (Luke iv. 6.) The 
ascription of this power is a very ingenious ambush 
from which to attack all who shall not accept 
Christian dogmas; and by just so much as the 
claims of Christianity are higher than those of any 

♦c 
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other creed, the more bitter is the odium theolo-^ 
gicum with which the shafts of its professors are 
envenomed. This will be another of the ' morals ' 
of these pages. It is perhaps a justifiable re- 
flection, that man in his first stage having had 
many Gods, and evidenced his advancement by 
reducing them to one, he will make a final step 
towards perfection by having no personal God. 

We cannot, however, escape at present from a 
great primary wonder, namely, the First Cause. 
It is very curious that no one seems to have yet 
remarked that Eeligious systems have only com- 
plicated that wonder, by imagining two First 
Causes. That is the practical efiect of a Devil. 
For we must not accuse God of blundering in 
respect of the only world and creatures — our own 
— ^with which we are acquainted ! How shall we 
treat this primary wonder ? Shall we make it the 
basis of a mythical imaginative science, supported 
upon nothing tangible to our senses, its objects, 
its creatures, its ultimate uses, all based upon no- 
thing, and only relating to an imaginary or ideal 
state of existence, and so add millions of wonders 
to the primary one, calling this science theology ? 
Or shall we regard this wonder as for the present 
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insoluble, and patiently pursue the investigation of 
material and social phenomena, pressing eagerly 
on to wherever they may lead us, walking fear- 
lessly forward upon every step of solid ground, as 
the jungle of ignorance is cleared, not slothfully 
resting in oases of fools' paradises, nor yet fighting 
with each other by the way ? Who knows whither 
this path may lead us? It may yet prove tht^ 
shortest road to the greatest of all discoveries 
— that of the nature of the Cause of all things. 
Induction, a simple process which mankind only 
discovered the other day, after thousands of years 
of failure with other processes, is good even for 
this highest investigation ; it is the only method 
for any investigation. 

Induction is the key to the whole position. 
So long as men act on preconceived notions they 
remain sunk in ignorance and superstition. It 
was induction from what we see, taste, and handle, 
not deduction from what we imagine, that has 
brought us out of the mire. 

A short analysis of human progress will make 
this more clear. Progress in an individual means 
increased knowledge. Social knowledge is civili- 
sation. Increased knowledge means more perfect 

c 2 
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free -will, or an increased perception of possibilities 
of action, and an increased number of combina- 
tions of facts. Looking over the phenomena of 
human existence so far as the miserably deficient 
records of history permit a survey, (for man's story 
is one long epic, mainly hitherto handed down by 
traditional recitation,) it is possible faintly to 
discern the lines where one great phase of de- 
velopment passes into another, and broadly to 
follow those great belts of change, which we 
classify as stages. Thus the savage, the pas- 
toral, the iron age, the dark ages or age of 
superstition, the Eenaissance, the Eeformation, 
and so on. But the distinctive feature of the 
present age is, that an enormous mass of facts 
having been accumulated, inter-communication 
has caused them to deliquesce, and they are now 
recrystaUising into a cx)nsciousne8s whi^h in itself 
constitutes a new human power. Enormously in- 
creased consciousness is the most striking feature 
of our age. Society itself is now no longer an 
automaton, but recognises and is able to regulate 
the laws by which itself is changing. Society 
now knows that it is moving, and begins to feel 
conscious of the power to move in any direction it 
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pleases. Nothing but ignorance, or a miracle, can 
prevent humanity from doing whatever it wills. 
Ignorance, that is, insufficient knowledge of laws 
material and of human nature — or a miracle. It 
has never been asserted that the development of 
mankind has been delayed by a Divine miracle. 
Divine miracles are quoted as stimulants to human 
progress ; as having occurred at crises to enable men 
to surmount special difficulties — to help a lame dog 
over a stile. It will hardly be argued that the race 
has been kept back by the main force of a personal 
God thwarting man's otherwise successful material 
and intellectual efforts ; that would be inconsistent 
with the favourite dogmatic accusation of Freewill. 
There never was a failiu'e yet, the causes of which 
were not inherent. Generally speaking then, nega- 
tive miracles may be dismissed from argument; 
and the cause of mankind not having done more, 
or better, or travelled farther to this moment, 
must be admitted to be its insufficient knowledge, 
and not deterrent miracles. In short, our progress 
is the exact register of our knowledge. 

What then is knowledge ? The sage in whose 
mouth the word * wisdom' was most frequently 
found, and who enjoys in the smallest quarter of 
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the earth the highest traditional reputation for 
it, gave no precise definition. The ^fear of the 
Lord/ that is, fear to trani^ess an acknow- 
ledged, ideal rule, was with him the 'beginning' of 
wisdom; but it must be admitted that Solomon 
got no farther, and ultimately receded even from 
that first step. It is amusing to fancy what Solo- 
mon in his best days would have thought of 
modem science. So incongruous is the juxtaposi- 
tion of his wisdom and our knowledge, that it 
requires an efibrt to realise that the steam-engine 
would actually have worked, even in the days of 
Moses, had one been constructed; and that no 
miracle forms a link in the chain of discoveries 
which have enabled men at last to produce it. 
The fact that the conception of Solomon travelling 
by railway will sound to some ' orthodox ' ears a 
little l)la8phemous, is a whimsical but real test of 
the nature and value of Christian orthodoxy* It 
indicates how entirely our ideas are the result 
of education, early association, and hereditary 
reverence. 

Social problems were never absent even in the 
earliest stages of a thinking animal like man. So 
large a degree of liberty of action must co-exist with 
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the simplest power of thought, that complexities are 
inevitable. With every addition to knowledge 
these complexities are indefinitely multiplied, 
and as demand creates supply, whenever society 
has become inextricably tangled, it has resolved 
itself by its natural evolution of a man able either 
to cut or unravel. Under pressure of the law of 
development, it has produced a type one degree 
higher than any previously existent specimen, and 
so the new Eeformer, or Messiah, appears. He 
is the accretion of ages of experience, the dia- 
mond resulting by occult, but natural, laws from 
the carbon of a mine. Still, then, there is no 
miracle. Individuals prove nothing — averages 
prove everything. Even if it be conceivable that 
the earth itself is a blunder, still the universe 
must be perfect because it is complete 

In this universe is there anything fixed, 
except the immutable law of Movement ? Is not 
the pendulum ever swinging? Is it hkely then 
that in the still more infinite universe of thought 
there is any standard ? Is not dogma a worse than 
Procrustes' bed ? In the first days of Christianity 
the professors of the new faith were called the 
enemies of mankind. In later times they have 
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better deserved the title. The assertors of religious 
dogmas would be murderers of the mind. They 
have invariably been so of the body. 

By the whole history of man it is made 
apparent that the Ideal, Imaginative, Eeligious, 
(synonyms) part of his nature exists, and must be 
satisfied. That is a definite law ; but the modes 
of satisfying it, the degrees of satisfactoriness of 
his conceptions or Eeligions, are very various. It 
should be the object of true philosophy to search 
out and inculcate the conceptions most truly 
beneficial. To do this, it is necessary to have a 
definition of human welfare. What is human 
welfare? What is happiness? It will be quite 
possible in time to give an universally acceptable 
definition; that is the point whither all things 
tend, the good to which everything is working. 
At present, very large sections of men group them- 
selves by their agreement in having definite aims 
in this respect. But one fact is incontestable, 
existence — ^life — is the aim of all. Without exist- 
ence there is nothing. Consequently, anything 
adverse to existence is injurious to human welfare. 
We, therefore, here stand firm on an elementary 
fact, and it reduces all our fine imaginings, spirit- 
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ualisings, and dogmatisings to sheer materialism — 
the materiahsm of actual being. However high we 
may soar, the waxen wings will melt at last, and 
we must sooner or later touch earth. From this 
primary materialism we easily advance a stage, 
and see that everything is beneficial to man, as 
it tends to increase his existence, either by num- 
bers, prolongation, or extension of his perceptions. 
The more beings there are, the longer they can 
live, and the more they can enjoy, are three in- 
disputable aspects of human welfare. 

As regards the increase of numbers. Nature will 
take care of herself ; and if the time should ever 
come that the earth can support no more, no more 
will assuredly be supported. Another care of man 
then should be to put himself as a docile pupil of 
Nature, and to seek to use his liberty only in accord 
with her laws, and to let those laws have the freest 
operation. She will drive him, if he will not let her 
lead him. 'Foremost in the files of time,' he will 
ever be, but he need not be prodded forward 
by the bayonet. The dogmatists cannot prevent 
mankind from being dragged forward, but they 
make their progress a sort of whipping at the 
cart's-tail. 
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The prolongation of life is intimately asso- 
ciated with its numerical increase, and has an 
interactive effect. Here, too, Nature waits to be 
gracious, if we will but learn her lessons. 

It is in the widening of intellectual capacities 
that differences of opinions arise, and the de 
gustibus philosophy is called into play. 

Still, we never get away from materialism ; 
every problem is a material problem. It is now 
universally admitted that all material things are 
governed by fixed laws. This recognition is 
another distinguishing feature of modern life. In 
the earlier ages scarcely anything was not the sub- 
ject of imagination, because the race had not 
gathered experience enough to predicate any but 
elementary facts, such as that a stone flung into 
the air would fall, and had not developed suflGicient 
intellectual power even to wonder why it fell- 
But generation after generation having presented 
to them a constant recurrence of the same natural 
phenomena, sections of mankind have advanced 
in physical and intellectual knowledge, by storing 
the records of these phenomena. And how have 
they stored them ? This is a very pregnant ques- 
tion. Not by books, but by the positive changes 
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in man's own nature which actual familiarity with 
these facts has brought about. It has become 
hereditary to know that a wheel will turn and 
that to move a load we must use a wheel ; some 
day it will become hereditary to know that a 
stone falls by the law of gravitation ! 

Everything material, then, can be studied, 
manipulated, increasingly well understood, or con- 
trolled. There is only one department of human 
effort where all is still uncertain, intangible, and 
uncontrollable — namely, that of Imagination. 
Imagination is an imperium in imperio, which 
governs the being whose servant it ought to be. 
Imagination may truly be called the tyrant of 
humanity. Never yet has man been emancipated 
from its thrall; but here and there a few individuals 
have so far freed themselves as to perceive that 
the time will eventually arrive when it will cease 
to play a leading part, and wiU be altogether sub- 
ordinated in social Kfe — that is, when social life 
will be arranged solely upon material principles. 
A smattering of political economy forms nowadays 
a part of a very ordinary education, but hitherto 
that science has been practically in the air. 
It begins from an arbitrary point, and volun- 
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tarily stops short of its natural goal. In its 
present orthodox form it is an extract, only a 
passage or a few pages, from the volume of the 
necessities of man. It is useless to attempt to 
square it with sentiment or imagination. To mix up 
sentimental considerations with politico-economical 
deductions produces a confusion resembling the 
mixture of an acid and an alkali. Yet facts and 
figures are the materials of which the universe is 
constructed, and they will work their results not 
cruelly, but certainly remorselessly. We cannot 
extinguish the sun by burying our head in the sand ; 
consequently, as sentiments are equally a part of 
the materials of which human nature is constructed, 
that science, call it political economy or what we 
will, can alone be sound which consistently em- 
braces all things. 

Why should it be said that political economy 
is only an extract? Because, at present, only 
isolated individuals have courage not to shrink 
from the natural conclusions of a perfectly com- 
prehensive survey of the future development of 
the race. 

And probably they are right in doing so. As 
nudity and bloodshed were suited to — were the 
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right sort of conditions and happiness of the 
earliest age of man, so our complex social laws, our 
rich and poor, our squalid * Paradise Kows,' our 
trumpery Westbourne Groves, and our stucco 
Belgravias may be the best conditions for our age. 
Comte and the Communists are perhaps only pro- 
phets after all ; the world is not ripe for them to 
be teachers. Yet it can be already seen that their 
theories are founded upon a rock — namely, the 
Material Necessity of Mankind. Whatsoever that 
actually demands it will have, and the squalor, 
the effeminate trumpery, and the stucco are in 
themselves but illustrative stages of progress. 

As in the infancy of Christianity all things were 
in common, so presently when squalor becomes 
discontented, and trumpery unpleasing, stucco 
will be re-pulverised, and, after second child- 
hood, society will be ' born again.' Thus the last 
shall not be first, but welfare shall be for all. 

It is easy to form some idea of the means by 
which this result will be brought about. Theology 
is a sham, and it would be unfair to call political 
economy a sham. Theology, even granting its 
major premiss an Omnipotent Personal God, is 
a mass of contradictions. Political economy does 
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logically argue from its premisses, and these 
granted, its conclusions are inevitable. But poli- 
tical economy, as at present understood, is unsatis- 
factory, because it makes an arbitrary selection of 
certain phases of the life of man — its * orthodoxy' 
is its bane. It does not begin at the bottom of 
things. It treats of wealth, but makes no mention 
of happiness. These terms, although allied, are not 
synonymous. If happiness were first deliberately 
sought, ' wealth ' in a sense would always be found 
to be one of its necessary ingredients, but the 
' golden calf itself is but a lump of useless metal. 

Let, however, that lump of metal be placed on 
deposit in the Bank of England, and the person 
who is recognised as having deposited it shall be 
able to draw a mass of gold from the Bank equi- 
valent to one-twentieth or one-twenty-fifth part of 
the lump for ever^ and yet the lump itself shall 
never be touched. There it shall * rest ' through 
all time, a part of the larger mass the Bank must 
hold, and the person who could remove it, or 
anyone whom he shall designate, is the lord of his 
fellowmen. That is a curious problem ! 

But take another man who has not control 
over one atom of gold, and he is the slave of his 
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fellow. The one buys the services of the other by 
means of a tiny atom of that gold which, however, 
neither touches. 

Suppose, however, that all mankind were in 
the same . position as the latter — namely, had not 
an atom of gold, that is, that all the gold were anni- 
hilated ; would all mankind be reduced to slavery ? 
Whom could they then serve but each other ? 
The sun would still shine, the earth bring forth 
corn, the sea bear ships to exchange one climate's 
produce with another, the sheep would feed on the 
grass, and the wool would grow on their backs, 
the cows produce milk, and the worms silk. 

Of course ' every schoolboy knows ' that this 
gold is not intrinsic * wealth,' but merely a con- 
venient means of exchange — a standard of value, 
to avoid simple barter of one product, artificial 
or natural, for another. Still there must be 
something defective about ' economical ' arrange- 
ments when the clumsy management of the mere 
symbol, worthless in itself, leads to actual privation 
of the necessities of existence amongst groups of 
human beings. Man is the only animal cursed 
with a currency ! The lions do lacjc and seek their 
meat from Nature, which also feedeth the ravens^ 
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and so she would every man if his fellows would 
allow her. But meantime the telegraph announces 
that the Australian packet has started without any 
gold, and straightway several groups of people are 
' ruined ; ' or that the steamer is bringing an un- 
usually large shipment, and the contrary effect is 
produced. And so we still serve each other ; 
slavery, service, work, movement, must be. All 
we have to study is the pleasantest manner of 
movement, consistent with movement which shall 
he agreeable to our fellows. 

Now, in our artificial state of society there are 
whole strata who find their pleasure in what they 
consider the nobler exercise of their faculties, that 
is in that very feehng of lordship which has been 
mentioned. This is an 'intellectual' joy; and 
things * intellectual,' it is assumed, are so superior to 
any other human tastes that no argument to prove 
it is needed. But, if a human being is to live 
seventy years in health, it matters little whether 
he be naked or clothed, in a city or the woods. 
There is no 'higher' or 'lower' in the matter, 
the conditions are different, and that is all. And 
this consideration undermines the cardinal ortho- 
dox tenet, the depravity of man. For if man be 
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inherently depraved, the less there is of him the 
better ; and the pride of intellect, the ambition to 
rule, are the admitted special characteristics of the 
higher life or ' spiritual nature ' which distinguishes 
man from beasts. Civilisation chiefly tends, at 
its present stage, to educate man into this intel- 
lectual condition. It should be better, therefore, 
for man, from the orthodox point of view, to have 
remained in primeval ignorance and savagery, and 
he cannot be * clothed' and in his * right mind' too! 

Why should our garments, meant to hide 
Our parents' shame, provoke our pride? 

EeUgious orthodoxy, however, has in this pur- 
bhnd fashion stumbled on the grand truth that the 
simpler the life of man the more easily will he be 
happy — :the mere arithmetical fact that five are 
more than four, and that a man who can be happy 
with four will not have to run the risk of acquiring 
the extra unit to make five. But we can learn 
this more plainly from Nature than Theology. 

Again, man, mole-like, burrows in the earth 
and erects a city. It is burnt, or some of its 
houses fall down ; — ^he rushes to the spot and re- 
constructs it. It is a change of occupation 
perhaps for some, but Oiicupation for all, and so 
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they get through their time, if not in one way, 
then in another. The fire or the fall of houses 
have deprived their owner or his insurers of 
wealth! but they have but distributed it from 
one man to many. The rise or the fall of these 
buildings does not add one atom to the weight of 
the world in space. Nor is the world with 1,000 
millions of inhabitants living and self-conscious, 
one grain heavier than before man appeared upon 
it* Within itself lie all the elements of its poten- 
tiaUty, and the phenomena that occur upon it are 
but the mutative workings of that potentiality. 
If the earth has ever varied in weight an ounce 
since man's era, it has only been by the trifling 
meteorolites that have fallen upon it from other 
bodies, or what it may (for aught we yet know,) 
have lost from itself in the same way, or by its 
friction with space. Although shut up in our 
prison, however, there is enough room for us to 
avoid damaging collisions with each other's bodies^ 
in consequence of theological differences oi opinions. 
* Bloody ' Mary need not burn fimatic Latimer — 
need not even be bloody. 

These poUtico-economical problems, however, 
have not as yet acquired vital importance, and do 
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not cry aloud for solution, because the prison- 
world is still so large. Here and there in places 
thickly populated, such as England, Germany, 
and France, there is a restless consciousness 
that our garments are getting too tight, and 
rather threadbare. The ownership and use of 
land, and the development of minerals, will be 
the first real presentment of this class of difficulty. 
Eventually, communities must hold for the 
common good that which, at present owned by 
individuals, only incidentally conduces to the com- 
mon good. No mine-owner will be able to close 
a mine, and no landowner to enclose a park, in 
the sense of excluding the pubhc from recreating 
in it. But at present it is quite practicable to 
do so, and the reactive result is merely to push 
off to other centres the surplus humanity. The 
chief flaw in communistic theories is, that they 
are before their time! 

But, meanwhile, people do occasionally die of 
starvation, and men do inflict upon each other an 
immense deal of needless suffering. There is, 
say, a commercial panic. Some financial magnate, 
whose bills have been discounted for millions 
at a time, and whose signature has been allowed 
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to usurp the symbol of wealth, finds himself 
suddenly an object of suspicion. Those who have 
heretofore been content with his handwriting, now 
call upon him for the heavier symbol, gold, 
instead. He is unable to meet the demand. 
Immediately a sort of madness seizes large groups 
of men, and what is called panic supervenes. 
People are then 'ruined,' banks sustain * losses,' 
other men are also called upon to do what is 
impossible, and a general insanity of misrule has 
its sway. The storm passes, the calmness of 
despair, or exhaustion, or reason succeeds, and as 
the gloom lifts, what is to be seen? The very 
same people, the same houses, the places the 
same, the butchers, bakers, and candlestick- 
makers, all pursuing their respective avocations ! 
There are still cakes and ale enough and to spare 
for everyone. The financial magnate can no 
longer adorn his house with paintings, and dis- 
tribute wealth throughout his neighbourhood. 
If weak and foolish, he is occasionally even no 
more seen, but the tradesmen he has enriched 
are retiring from business, or, perhaps, one of 
them comes and lives in the rich man's house ; 
the banks that have fattened for years and 
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enriched their shareholders by the fiction of his 
wealth, in this particular year will not distribute 
quite so much. No one is hurt, except the poor- 
rich man, and he would not be should the pam- 
perings of his * prosperity' have not warped him 
from the natural attributes of life. Here then is 
another problem ! It is contended that aggrega- 
tions of ' capital ' are good for the community, as 
enabling individuals with a single will and a 
definite aim, and consequently the maximum of 
power, because the minimum of friction, to em- 
ploy labour, and to accomplish large undertakings 
for the benefit of many. But when our financial 
magnate falls, there is nothing but a howl of 
lamentation (or denunciation), raised amongst the 
* propertied ' classes. He is looked on as an 
enemy, not merely of his own order, but of man- 
kind, and hounded down accordingly. But it is 
impossible to deny for the aggregation of capital 
he wielded, (for if it was not his own, he equally 
employed it,) the benefits to society which are 
claimed for any other aggregation of capital. The 
man, therefore, to this extent, had been a bene- 
factor rather then a misdoer. He was the victim 
of the mismanagement of the symbol of wealth. 
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Here again curiously, Christianity joins issue 
with that hard dry science political economy, and 
under the guise of civilisation, inculcates charity 
and an ameliorating view of the wrongdoer. So 
the true political economy is Civilised Christi- 
anity. 

Perhaps in all the world there are 1,000 
millions sterling of gold in circulation, whilst 
the races of man have solemnly bound them* 
selves to pay each other ai least 8,000 millions 
for loans only ! No doubt no human being ever 
existed who understood 'currency ' any more than 
anyone has yet understood the Great First Cause. 
It was a wise old Heathen inspiration which made 
in Pldtds a God of Money. It may be seen that 
the subject of wealth and money is as unsatis- 
&ctory as Theology, and its orthodoxy as absurd 
as religious orthodoxy. The one provides damna- 
tion for a majority in a future state, and the other 
starvation for a minority in the present sphere. 
True wealth therefore merely means true welfare 
— and every man may have that — and it will come 
as increasing masses of men aim at a material 
standard, and learn content with what Nature 
provides, rather than yearn for the products of 
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their own imaginaiions. The Material is the true 
Sublime ! 

The foregoing illustrations, however, have been 
introduced to show that the happiness of mankind 
depends entirely upon whether they are willing to 
be happy or not. Credit, that is behef, that all 
things were well was the secret of the temporary 
prosperity of the financial magnate, and is the 
preventive of any catastrophe resulting from the 
monetary contracts impossible of performance 
which exist amongst men. So, in the world of 
thought we enjoy peace and prosperity so long as 
we believe that all is well. In that thought-world, 
there are no contracts impossible of performance 
until theologians come and tell us of them, and 
then the impossibility of what they tell should 
be its own antidote, and dogmatic theology stand 
confessed as being ridiculous as any fairy tale. 
In the material world our economic blimdering 
does lead to damaging physical results In the 
thought-world it never could do so unless we 
imposed upon each other thought-contracts, at- 
tacked each other physically for breaches of them, 
and demanded from each other simultaneous pay- 
ment in the same dogmatic currency which we then 
discover to be inconvertible ! 
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The great conclusion we are forced to then, 
is, that whereas in things material all is absolute, 
fixed, and understandable, in mental operations all 
is uncertain and unreal, and that therefore, there 
is no science of the mind, or as we glorify our- 
selves by caUing it, of the s^pirit 

If this be recognised, it will be seen that the 
question only remains when will the time come 
that mankind can dispense with the mental 
science of Theology ; for, that it will come some 
day, is inevitable. 

Since the best plea for Eeligion and Theology 
is, that they are means necessary to control man- 
kind in their ignorant or infantile condition, it 
follows that they are concomitants of ignorance 
and inexperience ; and the corollary is, that the 
sooner the period arrives when they can be dis- 
pensed with, the better. Their abohtion would 
mean a true movement. 

The time his almost come, when,* amongst the 
educated, these hitherto deemed sciences can be 
dispensed with. They are weakened in their 
influence over almost all educated minds, to a 
greater or less degree, and there are a few quite 
set fi^e. To these latter, it is a matter of the 
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keenest interest to peer forward and endeavour to 
discern what will be the conditions of human life 
under a true philosophy — ^the pure Philosophy of 
the Ascertained — ^so different from all the philoso- 
phies which humanity has only heretofore known, 
namely, those of the Imagined. It is really a 
rivalry between the pretty and the perfect. The 
prettiness of the sentimental aspects of the best 
religions — and all have some beauties — is not to 
be denied. But the perfection of Truth, the 
grandeur of a system which shall embrace and 
reveal, in its due proportion, every being and 
element in the universe, should be the real object 
of desire. Ears not satisfied by a mere feeble 
quavering solo, or content to be tickled by a 
trifling melody, but which shall be so sensitised 
by civilisation that they shall become capable of 
enjoying the perfect harmony of the spheres, 
which, only owing to our deficient development, 
is still to us the music of the Future. 

The non-objectivity of religion is the great 
diiBculty of Theology. Theologians say that there 
is an objective science, but modem thought denies 
it ; and modern thought has the best of it, because it 
opposes argument to assertion. If it be contended 
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that nothing is proveable^ that the existence of 
matter itself may be syllogised away, it still 
remains that this is a harder process than to 
explain away mental fancies, or the objects of 
religious worship. To get rid of the latter but 
one process is necessary ; but to disprove the 
existence of material things, it is necessary to resort 
to two — ^namely, to disprove the things themselves, 
and then our impressions regarding them. Whence 
did they come ? What are they ? If matter be a 
myth, what are the myths themselves ? Surely 
the substance is more real than the shadow. We 
can sit down and think of what we please ; nothing 
is too much at variance with experience but that 
our minds Twi^A^ conceive it, nothing, in short, is too 
nonsensical for imagination, But material things 
suggest impressions, and remain fixed. We may 
wander from them, but they never wander, and 
so it comes to pass that all argument to be 
effective must consist in analogy. If we want 
to prove anything, we must array in our minds, 
and group together similar things, or things 
bearing similar relations to each other, and then 
we proceed to say. as that is to so and so, like 
those things and these things. ' JUustration is not 
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argument.' Never was any saying so specious, 
more false. Illustration will always be the most 
powerfiil argument so long as experience is more 
valuable than fancy, history more trustworthy 
than soothsaying. 

Science, then, is the veritable religion of the 
wisest men. To those who have learnt, or have 
the genius to perceive, that all forms of fancy can 
be but the ' baseless fabric of a vision,' whether 
their fancy be called religion, theology, astrology, 
prophecy, and who yet are conscious, as such 
minds are peculiarly conscious, of the faculty of 
wonderment, or the vastness of the storehouse of 
the universe. Science, that is, the pursuit of know- 
ledge regarding matter, is the natural resource. 
This is a cult which is true culture ; a really 
objective worship ; a virtue absolutely its own 
sufficient reward. How different from Theology, 
which bases itself upon stagnation, and only aims 
to bind men to a quiescence of spoiled capacities 
and admitted hopelessness ! 

* Look how we grovel here below.' 

... 
And whilst we're here, it must be so— 

should be the next line, as that is the ' moral ' of 
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Orthodoxy. But Science is lifting man to a 
higher conception. There is no must in the case, 
if we please otherwise. The period of grovelling 
will endure so long as men believe that they must 
grovel^ and no longer. Again, then. Civilised 
Christianity is the good sense of humanity. 

What has the belief in the Supernatural done 
for mankind ? It has always been used as a sanc- 
tion for w/inatural conduct. Judged by the standard 
of the greatest happiness, namely, the greatest 
material welfare, of the greatest number, it has 
been a source of almost unmitigated injiu-y. The 
idea of the supernatural necessitates fear ; fear in 
itself is an injurious sensation, and goads its subject 
to acts injurious either to himself or others. Under 
theological influence men originally slaughtered 
each other as sacrifices to appease their supposed 
deities. They made a first step towards civihsation 
when they learned to substitute animals for men ; 
but supernatural theology has always kept them 
wallowing in blood of some kind, and orthodoxy, 
restricted nowadays to wine, still clings to the 
characteristic idea of gore. Fear, too, is a synonym 
for ignorance. So, in the 'dark places' of the earth, 
a savage chief still slaughters thousands to appease 
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his angry god. The Jews murder with circum- 
stances of unparalleled barbarity the inhabitants of 
a country they desire to seize, under the instigation 
of a furious fanatical conviction that they were 
the chosen of the unseen Almighty Power ; and so 
for fifteen centuries the natural progress of man- 
kind in Europe was prevented by the superstitions 
of the Eoman Christian Church, and hundreds of 
thousands of victims allowed themselves to be 
martyred by the oligarchy of the educated, by 
means of the terror of the supernatural. And, 
speaking of the * dark places of the earth,' it seems 
almost certain, that, judged by the intensity of the 
human agony suffered in the smallest compass 
Scotland has been the very darkest patch upon the 
world's surface. Lecky and Buckle have incon- 
testably proved this in detail. Nowhere else, 
considering the nature of the race, its sparse rmm- 
bers, its general qualities, and in many respects 
advanced capabilities, has the theological reign 
of terror lasted so long or worked such hideous 
excesses. In the wreck which it has been able 
to make of such amiable capacities is to be found 
the strongest illustration in history of the baleful 
influence of Theology. 
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The artificial nature of this terror proves its im- 
wholesomeness, because any system built upon it 
must contain a mass of contradictions and absurdi- 
ties ; and however ingenious in itself, however 
securely the world is balanced on the elephant, and 
the elephant stands on the back of the tortoise, the 
tortoise can find nothing to stand on. The advance- 
ment of mankind can only mean the acquisition of 
material knowledge ; and so surely as that know- 
ledge is diffused, so surely will the idea of the 
supernatural, or that which is against knowledge, 
lose its hold. The infancy of the race can no more 
be permanent than the infancy of the individual, 
and as the race grows it will cease to require the 
regimen of childhood, and surely develop the 
powers of matiurity. Infantile indeed are the 
superstitions of savages. 

It is curious to observe that excessive intellec- 
tual cultivation under the influence of the super- 
natural idea sometimes leads to a phenomenon 
analogous to the second childhood of physical life ; 
it is the imbeciUty of reason, — something quite 
different from ordinary physical madness, or the 
derangement of the thinking machine. A magnifi- 
cent mind like Newman's furnishes an example. 
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When thinkers of his calibre ' go over to Eome,' or 
embrace dogmatic religion, it is a sort of sublima- 
tion of vanity. It is the pride which apes humihty. 
Such intellects must have a future state ; they will 
be immortal ; on any terms they will participate 
with the Author of Creation, and so they bow 
themselves with a self-enforced prostration in 
their desperate clinging to their hope hereafter to 
know all things. Thus the absence of intellectual 
culture, and its excess under the influence of 
supernaturalism, alike lead to the same weakening 
of reason, and subjection to the contagion of 
absurdities ; the same narrowness . and sterility of 
life ; the same ' spiritual ' selfishness and slavery ; 
the same abandonment of interest in the material 
welfare of mankind and the development of 
material knowledge. It is as if God, in Nature, 
everywhere says to the human race, ' Nothing is 
told you, but everything around you is governed 
by fixed invariable laws ; learn their nature ; com- 
bine them ; you shall never be thwarted by their 
alteration ; increase and multiply.' But the dog- 
matisers reply, ' We care not for this fair -v^rorld, 
it is evanescent, it is a gigantic blunder, a theatre 
for incurable " evils,*' offensive to its Creator ; our 
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knowledge of its laws would lead us to luxury and 
" sin ; " society is the abomination of desolation ; 
but wo insist upon it that there is a better world 
than this ; we want to live in that ; we want to 
know what is the Divine nature and its power, 
that we may aim at sharing it.' What is the spell 
which closes men's eyes to the fact that no en- 
couragement is given to such questionings ; that 
in the science of the supernatural they have not 
discovered one gem, and the finest intellects only 
dull their edge by their delvings; whilst all 
material and social seekings have been richly 
rewarded, and a vast treasure accumulated, our 
powers growing by their exercise ? 

Astrology, witchcraft, magic, and the pursuit of 
the philosopher's stone, have wasted thousands of 
years of the energies of humanity, and by so much 
as the supernatural was sought in them, they have 
proved absolutely worthless, whilst the residuum 
of material fact eliminated remains as their only 
valuable although accidental result. The pursuit of 
* religious ' truth is merely moral alchemy. An 
absolute concrete ' religious ' Ideal is as unattain- 
able as the philosopher's stone, and however the 
priests of any religion may profess to have found 
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it, none of them can give the proof of its perfect 
transmuting power. Many of their nostrums have 
an eflfect : they can change the elements of huma- 
nity to a greater or less degree, and more or less 
superficially ; but we may by this time assume it to 
be against fundamental natural laws that anything 
can ever be discovered which shall convert the 
various races of men to one uniform product. 
The profession of the power to do so is a gigantic 
and mischievous empiricism. 

Probably no two human beings were ever alike 
since the origin of the world, and yet certainly 
no two were ever unlike. The differing qualities 
are but the facial features, and the superficial 
external actions. The identical qualities are the 
inherent nature of all men. This inherent nature 
of all is to differ about the products of their own 
imaginations, and to agree about all that they can 
see and handle. These are the bases upon which 
we have to work. What there is any possibility 
of demonstrating, there is also a possibility of all 
men being brought to agree about. Put all men 
on the same stand-point, which is only a way of 
saying present to all the same aspect^ and all will 
agree about the phenomena. This can be done 
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with regard to Sociology, and all material things ; 
but as regards Religions it is intrinsically impos- 
sible, because none are demonstrable. This is pre- 
cisely the reason why religious feuds have always 
been the most deadly and interminable of all strifes. 
There is no end to them ; there never can be, for 
no man can ever prove the unprovable, or touch 
the intangible. But all Gads having been jealous 
Gods, their worshippers have conscientiously felt 
themselves bound under supernatural instigation 
to contend for them. Men who would not fight 
for themselves will fight for ' God/ There is only 
one way of preventing th,e constant infusion of this 
poison into social life, namely, to dig up the root 
of bitterness altogether. 

But these nostrums having difierent degrees of 
powers and varied results, it may be worth while 
to study which of them is best calculated to pro- 
mote the welfare of mankind ; and in making, this 
examination it will be foimd that even the best of 
them is only really valuable as it contains material 
facts, and becomes worthless and injurious just as 
the supernatural is mixed up with it. ' By their 
fruits ye shall know them ; men do not gather 
figs of thorns/ Many considerations enter into 
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this question, of which the most prominent are 
the characteristics of race and country. Nature, 
geography, geology, climate, and the flora and 
fauna of each country, that is, area of the earth's 
surface wherein these phenomena are sufficiently 
distinctive to constitute a ' country,* give birth to 
the race inhabiting it. The race is what it is 
because of those circumstances ; the men are but 
' as trees walking,' and are as indigenous to the soil. 
There is a climatic model for each climate, and 
until we see India producing Anglo-Saxons and 
England Indians, this statement wiU be unanswer- 
able. Every shade and gradation of race, even 
within the borders of a country Kke * India,' whose 
natural characteristics may be broadly considered 
as uniform, must be accounted for by correspond- 
ing minor variations of nature. We may not be 
able as yet to discern these variations, or the lines 
where they prismatically shade into each other, still 
less the laws by which they operate to produce the 
effects on the respective races, but that is just one 
of those material problems which intellect may 
reasonably attempt to solve. It follows then, that 
as physique differs, * mind ' will differ ; that the set 
of ideas and the ultimatum of the ideal of each 
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race will differ correspondently, so that Nature 
has here, to a great degree, cleared the ground 
for the study of the form of ' Keligion ' best suitecj 
to each race. In short, the religion best suited 
will be that which has been naturally developed. 
Buddhism and Brahminism are best suited simply 
because they were inevitable to the races profess- 
ing them. In the main the teachings, the ' moral ' 
lessons, of all religions are precisely the same. No 
religion inculcates theft or murder as such ; but it 
will be found that they all become mischievous, 
that all their hurtful excrescences prevail in exact 
proportion to the degree in which they base them- 
selves upon the supernatural. That claim being 
inherently a primary falsehood, truth cannot be 
deduced from it. 

Mahometanism furnishes a striking proof of 
this. Its origin is within our sight, and not lost 
in the mist of prehistoric ages like Brahminism and 
other Eastern religions. Indeed, so ancient are some 
of these that in the point of view that they stand 
nearest to the commencement of the race of man, 
and its First Cause, they possess the strongest pre- 
sumption of supernatural truth. But Mahometanism 
is a religion eminently adapted to the races pro* 
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fessing it — otherwise it would not have made its 
way with th6m. Its ' moral ' teachings are in- 
disputably fitted to promote the welfare of the 
people living in the climates and possessing the 
•physical attributes of those believing it. Wherein, 
then, does its objectionable character consist? In 
the claim of its founder to supernatural powers, 
which the Christian believes to be manifestly frau- 
dulent ; here the craft is visible and patent. The 
Mahometan, however, would with equal sincerity 
return the compliment to the Christian, and with 
greater force, inasmuch as the fundamental ideal 
' God * of the Christian claims greater powers, or 
at least he delegates them less, and in proportion to 
• their grandeur they are necessarily self-contradic-. 
tory and self-destructive, and the Christian miracles 
are more numerous and antecedently improbable. 
As regards the Christian's ideal, there will be always 
this fundamental absurdity that he is an Almighty^ 
God who wishes ; that he is represented in the same 
breath as all-powerful, omniscient, and ubiquitousy 
and as difficultly struggling to accomplish something 
he desires, that something being merely a modifi- 
cation of the characteristics of mankind, whose 
miraculous Creator he is stated to be ! 
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However, this is not the stage at which to 
examine the details of, or to attempt to prove or 
disprove, any particular religious creed. This is 
for the present merely an analysis of the nature 
of * Eeligion ' in the abstract, and of the value 
of the common claim of all religions to super- 
natural elements, or to a superiority over Nature, 
that is, an opposition to Nature ; and their claims 
to keep mankind in swaddling clothes for ever 
by an abuse of the ideal and its perversion to 
dogma; It was said some pages back that 
all men worship the same God. This admits 
of an illustration. Suppose a Greek after death 
should pass into the presence of God ; he would 
address Him as Zeus. {No man knows the 
name of God in the language of heaven.) Doubts 
less the Greek would be surprised at finding how 
infinitely ignorant he was of the actual attributes 
of God. Now, can any Christian believe that no 
surprises await him in the same event ? Eeduced 
to plain words, does any Christian really suppose 
that he is acquainted with the qualities and 
person of God ? Supposing Him to be a person, 
would not the Greek and the Christian find that 
they had both worshipped the same Being, and 
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must not that Person have seen that it was so 
whilst they were on earth ? Have they not botli 
to be equally startled by the realisation of being 
brought into contact with Him ? 

Of all religions in the world, however, it may 
be conceded that there is one greatly 'nobler' 
and * wiser ' than the rest. It sprang up among 
an Eastern people, the Jews, the most unamiable 
of all the races of man, whose religion, in its firs': 
form, was professedly only for themselves, scarcely 
admitting proselytes, and its very raison d'eti^e 
that it was to constitute them apart from and 
supernaturally superior to all the rest of man- 
kind. At the time of its origination, there were 
some hundreds of millions of men in Asia 
alone, whilst this race consisted of a few hundred 
thousand desperate fanatics wandering in an ob- 
scure and sterile corner of the continent. It has 
been said that this one wisest and noblest religion, 
Christianity, sprang up among this race; it did 
so, but it was not a development of their creed, 
except in the sense that it was exactly opposed to 
it. It was an experiment of its precise opposite, 
the creed having itself signally failed. Judaism 
consisted in a cultivation of a belief in the super- 
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natural, enlisted in the service of racial vanity 
to the production of frenzy, and as ages rolled on 
one alleged portent was added to another, until 
the belief in millions of devils, angels, and ' spi- 
ritual ' beings, and the ceremonial thought suited 
to propitiate them, became so utterly absurd and 
complicated as to be insupportable, and the system 
broke down. That is the se5:5ular view. But if 
the supernatural claims are for the sake of argu- 
ment conceded, the same result is arrived at, but 
the utter failure of the system is inexplicable, 
and its absurdities consequently rendered infinitely 
more monstrous. For, if the Jews had really seen 
God, the author of all things, had really witnessed 
the portents of the Exodus, it is simply incredible 
that they could have contemporarily deserted Him, 
to say nothing of the drift of subsequent ages ; 
and they prove for the world at large the inherent 
incompatibihty of veritable supernatural pheno- 
mena with the well-being of mankind, as well as 
the uselessness of such phenomena for pi'oducing 
conviction. They who were favoured with a real 
revelation, to the exclusion of the whole mass 
of creation, were simply injured by it. It did not 
even comfort themselves, for they were the most 
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unhappy and unsuccessful of peoples, and sank 
soonest and deepest into superstition, and at the 
time of their occupation of Palestine mankind 
owed them nothing but mischief; nt^thing in art 
nor civilisation — nothing but brutal slaughterings, 
fire and sword. And they did not even con- 
fine these to their neighbours, but were inces- 
santly engaged in internecine strife. Now let us 
imagine ourselves in the position of the neigh- 
bouring peoples. The Jews to them must have 
been a standing nuisance. The Jews claimed 
supernatural guidance and external phenomena 
in support of it, but could any of their neigh- 
bours see anything supernatural about them ? 
They could only know the Jews as a selfish, 
quarrelsome, truly detestable race. Where then 
is the evidence of their supernatural guidance? 
Except in their own chronicles, what trace is 
there of the supernatural ? Finally, what good did 
it do them ? 

But the Jews furnish most interesting proofs of 
the disastrous effects of supernaturalism. Their 
superstitions made them the most slavish and help- 
less of mankind, and if the feeling which still to a 
considerable extent prevails amongst men with 
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regard to them, be probed, it will be found that 
it is largely based upon a sense of their cowardice. 
All their t^orthodox' exploits are cowardly. 
Treating the^' historical portion of their records 
as moderately true, it is one long story of miser- 
able slavishness. They were absolutely without 
any of the 'frankish' qualities of honour, bravery, 
chivalry, manliness. Their great progenitor was 
trustful; that is, a sense of weakness, a mental 
despair, was his leading characteristic, and he 
stilled his anxious fear, by faith. The instance of 
Abraham denying his wife and calling her his sister, 
with its edifying results, will be familiar to the 
Orthodox (Genesis xx.). Whilst referring to the 
twentieth of Genesis, it would be as well to read 
the last few verses of the nineteenth chapter. The 
Jews get into Egypt as the direct consequence of 
an act of brutal cruelty, and mean jealousy of their 
brother. But, these features mark every incident 
connected with them, from Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, downwards. The original ancestors of the 
eleven tribes enter into a conspiracy to murder or 
sell into slavery their brother Joseph. The circum- 
stances are familiar to us in our cradles, and that 
must be the reason why the desperate meanness 
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and wickedness of the whole story do not strike 
uSj and we admire where we ought to detest. For 
at the best underlying it all, there is the poisonous 
'moral' — *evir shall be done that good may come. 

These hundreds of thousands of people were held 
in the most degraded slavery the world has ever 
seen — that of the merest beasts of burden, — and 
when a man of genius does arise amongst them, they 
are too base to give him the least aid in delivering 
them, and he had an Egyptian education and was 
only a Jew by birth. Their historians prefer to 
attribute their escape to a series of wholly incredi- 
ble, but characteristically malevolent, miracles, 
rather than to their own natural eflforts ; so utterly 
deficient in manly elements has their character 
always been. For forty years they wandered in 
the Desert, — at least, they like to boast that they 
did so, unable to accomplish a journey of just 300 
miles, say from the Pyramids to Jericho, a dis- 
tance which the modern Arabs would ride in five 
days ! 

Arrived in the * promised ' land — ^not a land 
they were to win by their own energy — they 
could not attempt the capture of its strongholds 
by any ordinary means; the blowing of cow- 
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horns, something supernatural, was requisite. The 
walls must fall of themselves, the paltry stream 
Jordan was an impassable barrier, and so on 
throughout all their records. It is quite im- 
material to the argument whether these records 
are true, their chief value lies in proving the 
emasculating effect of superstition. They are 
equally useful as portraying the Jews^ ideal^ and 
the natural consequences of having such an ideal. 
It has been ingeniously suggested that the 
damaging character of these records proves their 
genuineness. That no people would write so 
candidly unfavourable an account of themselves 
except by Divine inspiration ! 

But they may rather be regarded as a people 
so long debilitated by superstition as to have lost 
the sense of shame and intellectual power. The 
claim of supernatural guidance is also made to 
hallow a series of bloodthirsty atrocities, unpa- 
ralleled elsewhere. And now what do the Jews 
still remain ? The backstairs people of the world.. 
They excel in the feebler ^arts, music, painting, and 
in usury and the more underhanded trades. They, 
whose remote chronicles are so warlike, have 
scarcely within sight of secular history produced 
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a warrior! Whenever else was a whole people 
carried into captivity, as the Jews to Babylon? 
They were never manufacturers; their noblest 
invention is bills of exchange. They w^re an 
emancipated race of children, and their history 
is like a collection of nursery tales. That is what 
is to be read 'between the lines' of the Jewish 
record. 

Christianity arose amongst the Jews as the 
expression of its Founder's sense of the failm-e 
of Judaism, and as a trial of entirely different 
ideas. In fact it was a new Ideal, proposed where 
it was most needed. The hold which Christianity 
has gradually gained over some of the races of 
mankind, to whom it was adapted, is irrefragable 
proof of the worthlessness of the Judaical system. 
It will be seen that this hold, this progress of 
Christianity has been gained not by means, but in 
spite, of its intermixture with supernatural claims. 
The remark 'amongst those to whom it is adapted' 
is made advisedly. It is the religion of all others 
which, whilst in its crude form it makes the most 
transcendent supernatural claims, can be disso- 
ciated from those claims most easily, or, to put 
it differently, after the supernatural has been 
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dissipated, of all religions it leaves the most solid 
residuum. It has therefote most made its way in 
Europe, amongst Northern and reasoning nations 
and the pioneers of modern civilisation. It has 
never flourished in the East. Its great maxim, 
'Let men love each other,' is the secret of its 
existence to this day, and the only other religion 
which has had a similar success, Confucianism, 
hit upon the same talisman. Confucius, 500 years 
before Christ, said ' Do not unto others what you 
would not have them do unto you.' The Old 
Testament may be condensed into the words 
* Fear God,' for ' He is such an one as yourselves, 
angry, jealous, a partial friend and a dangerous 
enemy.' Christ has been maligned by his bio- 
graphers. He was the avatar of modern science 
when he published the new idea, ' Love God and 
man.' All the dogmas and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity invented by the followers of its Founder are 
more or less valuable, and will be more or less 
permanent, as they are consistent with this idea, 
' Love God.' Christ taught frankly that man can- 
not know God, but he suggested the option of a 
loveable ideal, in place of a terrible one, and an 
attitude of reverent readiness for new light, and 
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that men should avoid by every possible means 
unfriendly collision with each other. 

The parallel between the success of Chris- 
tianity and Confiicianism is most interesting, and 
fiimishes an unanswerable argument respecting 
the effects of supernaturalism. Confucianism has 
succeeded. It took root at once and steadily pro- 
gressed, and is ^ powerful as ever in the regions 
of its birth after swaying about one-fourth of 
mankind for nearly 2,500 years. Christianity 
has practically failed. It never flourished in the 
East, although it has repeatedly been planted, and 
most painfully cultivated, in various spots. Ma- 
hometanism, for instance, has often swept it away 
from peoples amongst whom it seemed at the 
time inexpugnable, and it has never been accepted 
by the descendants of these peoples when again 
presented to them. The travels of Marco Polo, 
just republished, give some valuable facts in 
reference to the gradual ' withering up ' of Chris- 
tianity where there were large and flourishing 
Christian communities in his time. Let Exeter 
Hall take note of it, and the missionary so- 
cieties redouble their efforts. Confucianism, and 
Buddhism in a less degree, are rational and 
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beneficent. Dogmatic Christianity is irrational 
and injurious. . So, the one has.conserved society, 
the other destroyed it. Judged by the test of 
success^ Christianity must be falser than Mahome- 
tanism, as the latter is far more successful, for it 
sways a larger number of mankind, and more 
powerfully influences the life of each individual. 

And it is difficult to say where Christianity has 
been successfi.il. It has at different times capti^ 
vated different peoples, who have during the hot fit 
persecuted those who dissented from its dogmas 
and who were weak enough to be persecuted. It 
has exhibited a touching spectacle of resignation 
when forced to be resigned, but no arrogance the 
world has ever seen equals that of the priesthood 
of Christianity when they happened to be domi- 
nant. In the persons of Monks, Popes, Grand 
Inquisitors, John Knoxes, et hoc genus omne^ 
the effects of Christianity have manifested them- 
selves in a sort of rabies fatal to all whom their 
teeth once gripped. Bad as their bark was their 
bite was much more terrible. But, fortunately, 
this rabies wears itself out, and although transr- 
mitted from one generation and people to another, 
the viriLS, as regards its dogmatic teachings. 
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gradually grows weaker as civilisation medicines 
it away. It provides a blacker death than the 
other mediaeval (but physical) disease which 
mere wholesome air, water, and the sweet but 
ordinary natural influences wisely applied have 
rendered impossible. But in holes and comers, 
mediaeval Christianity may still be seen, and its 
effects studied from the life. Witness Spain, 
Milesian Ireland, the South American States, and 
Mexico — the brightest jewels — the lustre of their 
orthodoxy being undimmed — ^that have not yet 
fallen from the Papal tiara ! And for the modern 
benefits of religious dogmas turn to Turkey and 
trace the causes of the war which must sooner or 
later involve Europe. 

The only possible' answer to the conclusions 
which a contrast of the condition of ultra- 
Catholic countries with that of Protestant leads 
to, is that the British are the most Christian and 
yet they are the most ruUng race in the world. 
But they are also the most emancipated from 
dogmas. They are rulers who happen to be 
Christians — under protest ; not Christians Uke the 
Spaniards of Phihp the Second, who happened 
(for a short time) to be rulers. So long as the 
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British race are the most energetic of all races 
they will continue to rule and to spread. And as 
they continue to spread they will be the more 
ProtestsxA. With America, Austraha, most of the 
islands under the influence of civilisation, and 
India, garrisoned by English-speaiing people, and 
with England the patent fire-proof safe of the 
world, it is no wild dream that eventually British 
Protestantism may constitute an actual Catholicity. 
But the civihsing process must continue to be ap- 
plied to Christianity itself until all its supernatural 
dogmas are obliterated and nothing remains that 
is inconsistent with universal goodwill. 

The form in which Christianity has come to 
Europe is that of Eastern imagery and tradition. 
The Eastern imagery accounts mainly for the strik- 
ing effect it has upon European minds, so that the 
language of its records always seems to stand out 
from other language. This effect would not have 
been produced upon a contemporary Jew, nor even 
be so striking now-a-days to an Eastern people, and 
in this year of grace the bibUcal language of the 
time of James the First strikes t^s as it could not 
have affected our ancestors, whose vernacular it is. 
Its supernatural elements are easily accounted for 
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by its having arisen at an epoch of Jewish history 
most grossly superstitious. It was therefore inevir 
table that something of the superstitious should 
cling to it. Moreover, there is no evidence to 
show to what extent it was credited with supema^ 
tural phenomena within the lifetime of its Founder^ 
the records being of uncertain authorship and 
none claimed as earlier than 60 years after his 
death. Nothing supernatural could have been 
needed to arrest public attention and to enable it 
to make its mark and commence a nucleus of its 
system. The novelty of the ideas and senti- 
ments professed — ^wrapped up in an appeal it. in- 
variably makes to the poor, miserable, and most 
numerous classes of society — the theory of a future 
spiritual life and the compensation therein for the 
troubles of this physical life, and the violent re- 
volt it was against contemporary so-called learning, 
and the oligarchical interests dependent upon that 
learning, are quite enough to account for the origin 
of Christianity, without the supposition of any- 
thing supernatural. It is quite true that nearly all 
the ideas, and many of the actual expressions, 
employed by Christ are to be found scattered 
throughout the writings of the Jewish prophets, 
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and especially those attributed to David ; but it is 
evident that Jesus, by piecing them together, 
evolved a system which seemed to his contem- 
poraries entirely novel, and which must have made 
a deep mark at the time. This, doubtless, added 
pungency to the hatred with which the professors 
of that literature regarded him. Out of their 
own mouths he judged them, but they of course 
retorted that he was misquoting. It is not the 
purpose of these reflections to go into any elaborate 
argument regarding the credibility of ' orthodox ' 
facts. Their purpose is to take them au pied de la 
lettre^ and see what effect these histories have upon 
humanity — ^whether it be beneficial or otherwise. 
Incidentally, of course, in conducting this examina- 
tion the micro^scope of reason does dissipate a large 
number of these ' facts,' and they are seen to destroy 
each other. But it is not necessary to spend much 
time in examining the trustworthiness of the 
history of Christ's hfe. It may be taken for 
granted that he did Uve, and that many of the 
meagre details that have survived regarding his 
career are correct. Viewed in this light, then, it 
is quite probable that for thirty years he had 
devoted himself to the writings of the Jewish 
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prophets, that he discerned many poetic beauties 
in them, and that shocked by the hardness and 
inconsistency of the social phenomena around him, 
he sought to construct a better, and more kindly, 
and because more kindly, a more levelling system. 
Then, as now, those who had a superfluity were 
unwilling to concede, whilst those who had no- 
thing were eager to possess, and the Eeformer who 
would redress the balance was the idol of the 
latter and the devil of the former. Then, as 
hitherto, the educated invoked superstition, to 
sway the mob to its own detriment, and to com- 
mit a vicarious suicide I 

But the mark that Christianity has made in 
the world is no argument for its miraculous 
origin, because Buddhism and Mahometanism 
have made a much greater mark, and Christian 
professors cannot afford to admit that they ori- 
ginated miraculously. 

As regards the claims of Christianity to the 
miraculous there is this negative evidence, that 
the person of its Founder was not shielded by 
miraculous agency. It is clear that he lived, and 
that he died, and that he did not for his own 
defence display miraculous power* His object 
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was said to be to influence the hearts of men ; he 
is credited with having unUmited power over their 
bodies — to heal diseases and to raise the dead. But 
as so few followed him it is to be presumed that 
his miracidous power did not extend to controlling 
their intellects, or influencing their hearts! A 
short digression in illustration of this is irresistible. 
It is indisputable that a man's brain is the means 
if not the source of his thought, or intellect, and 
according to its health, which is the reflex of his 
general bodily health, is his power of thinking. A 
fit of indigestion \vill make a man unable to think 
as clearly as he otherwise would ; other conditions 
of health will make him more or less irritable, and 
ready to receive or originate difierent sets of ideas. 
Madness prevents him from retaining any definite 
ideas whatever. In infancy he is on the exact level 
of the animals which dream and yet have no articu- 
late ideas. Now Christ had .an object : he wished 
to sway the hearts of men. He could only do so by 
appealing to their reason, or intellect. This mira- 
culous power therefore could only have operated 
by physical media, even in swaying the ' hearts ' of 
his hearers. He, then, who could raise the dead, 
:and cure diseases by a touch, must have been able 
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by tbe same processes so to affect the brains and 
physical nature of his hearers that their ideaa 
should be in accord with his, and their hearts 
changed to his will. Does this ixot seem to 
render the miracles mythical, and to place them 
on the level of the miracles of all other religions ? 
It must not be forgotten that Christ himself 
does not claim miraculous powers nor anything 
whatever, because he himself has recorded no- 
thing ; and it is very doubtful whether even one 
of hi twelve disciples or eyewitnesses have left 
any record. 

This question of miracles has not even yet re- 
ceived sufficient attention in one respect. No one 
seems hitlierto to have laid stress upon the fact that 
at best they would be but a soi*t of half-way house 
to the object desired. If an Almighty God wishes 
to accomplish an object, why should not men 
credit him with attaining it at once by the direct 
exercise of his wUl, and not as it were by a parable 
translated into action? Why should a 'moral' 
result depend upon a physical conjuring trick ? 
For actual miracles would be but as the conjuring 
tricks of an Almighty God ; He would know how 
He does them, and since all laws are His laws, and 
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His will b law, it is only man's ignorance that 
would constitute the miracle. The reversal of a 
customary law of nature would only be itself a 
stronger law. All laws must be ' consonant with 
the will of their author. What insensate folly 
then it is to make a distinction between material 
and what it suits us to call ' moral ' facts, and to 
assume that the condition of the latter is not in 
accord with 'the will of the SUPREME POWER ! 
But there is still something more to be said about 
miracles. We live in an age when the miracles 
of history are nearly all regarded as mythical, and 
it is a striking illogicality that * Protestant ' Chris- 
tians have long ago agreed to accept only the Old 
Testament miracles and the miracles recorded of 
Christ, and lying in a ring-fence about his time. 
After the Apostles all miracles are discarded by 
Protestantism. This selection is conveniently 
arbitrary. But we see done daily things quite 
as wonderful as the orthodox miracles. Elec* 
tricity, the cabinet trick, Psycho, and the latest 
manifestations of conjuring, would have been 
the bases of a creed even so lately as 400 years 
ago. Maskelyne and Cooke would have been the 
greatest of the Apostles, and it is finghtful to 
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think of the additional thousands of murders that 
men would have committed on each other because 
of them. The miracle of one age becomes the 
modus operandi of the next. No one can yet 
conceive the potentiality of nature, but it is very 
certain that it cannot contain impossibility. If a 
thing is possible it is not supernatural, and when- 
ever we see a thing done which we cannot under- 
stand it is a miracle to us ; a rational being should 
have faith that the explanation is a natural one, 
and that due research would discover it. 

This way of treating wonders marks the latest 
stride in human progress, and is the deathblow 
to TJltramontanism, being to that as water is to fire. 
This is the measure of good which the scientists 
of past ages have already achieved for the race. 
Sdence in this aspect is veritably a rehgion, and 
the only veritable religion. 

Therefore, whether it be true that water was 
converted into wine in Cana of Galilee 1876 years 
ago or not, matters little ; it was at all events not 
more surprising than bringing several large bowls 
of water with gold fish from a conjuror's coat-tail 
pocket, which any one may see done every 
day. 
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There is one thing about which the ChurcK and 
the world are at length agreed, namely, that the 
age of physical miracles is past I 

In fact, nowadays to allege anything miracu- 
lous about an event is at once to throw discredit 
upon it. In the progress of mankind first the 
gross miracles disappear, then all physical miracles 
whatever, but our age still retains miracles of 
doctrine. Mental or imaginative miracles — such, 
for instance, as the theory of a just and hving 
Personal SUPREME God in conjunction with the 
existence of ' moral evil,' and the doctrine of the 
> atonement/ Thinkers who have ceased to believe 
in material miracles still cherish these mental 
miracles — ^they, too, will be abandoned as mankind 
grow more rational. 

It is perhaps time these thoughts were concen- 
trated into a more direct apphcation to orthodoxy 
or dogma. It has been sought hitherto to trace 
the foundation of all reUgious dogmas, more espe- 
cially under a metaphysical aspect, and it is seen 
that this foundation is a tendency in human nature 
to symbolise the ideal and give to it a concrete 
\form. This has everywhere led to the formation 
of religions, the particular features of which, are 
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suited to the race adopting them, that suitability 
being due to and in harmony with the natural 
phenomena with which each race is familiar. A 
gloomy nature, sterile, rugged, awful, or, as in 
Central Africa, a nature whose very luxuriance is 
rank and overwhelming, the effect of which is to 
bear in upon man a sense of his own helplessness, 
gives rise to the lowest and most slavish supersti- 
tions, in which every element will be supernatural. 
These are the conditions favourable to the grossest 
forms and the strongest hold of religions. A 
simny, smiling, uniform nature will produce a 
lightness of temperament which, although, as in 
Spain and Italy, it may possibly accept ridiculous 
superstitions, is yet so little affected by them that 
these i:aces, least of all races, live up to their reU- 
gion, and their superstitions only exist because the 
people are too careless to question them. Eaces 
like those of Northern Europe, braced by cold 
and damp, and subject to incessant changes of 
weather, will require a much larger admixture of 
reason in their religion to the relative displace- 
ment of the supernatural. So far the broad ethno^ 
logical view. In the individual the analogy is 
equally striking. The man of science will find 
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it hardest to accept the supernatural ; the ignorant 
servant girl the easiest. A certain proportion of 
men will go to Church,— a few from faith, more 
from habit and a sense of respectability, and a 
feeling that they are thereby poUcing society, not 
a few with all the pomp befitting the beadles of a 
Divine Providence. But the Churches are crammed 
with women, nearly all of whom are sincere, and 
most of them enthusiastic believers in dogmas, 
and scarcely one per cent, of whom see anything 
to wonder at or question, down to the poor old 
woman deriving comfort from that blessed word 
* Mesopotamia.' 

And indeed there is something to be learned 
from attending a religious convention. Some of 
the statistical &cts are curious. When it is seen 
how large a proportion of their supporters are 
ignorant old women, with piles of ' good ' books 
and stout umbrellas, and that these are the people 
who are never troubled by doubt, that they are 
not only the undoubting believers ^r excellence j 
but are so absolutely satisfied with the profound 
mysteries of their creed, that they constitute the 
backbone of such ^ movements/ is not the conclu- 
sion irresistible that dogmatic reli^on and stupioity 
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are convertible terms, and enough to relegate all 
supernaturalism to the Umbo of nonsense ? 

When, too, it is announced by placards that 
some days hence a united prayer meeting will be 
held to ask special favours of the Almighty, it 
is permissible to wonder what is the working of 
the people's minds who propose to attend it. How 
do they think the Supreme Being regards them in 
the interval ? They have given ample notice that 
on the day fixed they intend asking such and 
such things, but it is to be presumed that He 
will wait until then before entertaining their 
requests, and that the degree and strength of the 
united effort will be elements in estimating its 
probable success. How ludicrous the matter 
appears in this light I Of course the ' efficacy of 
prayer ' is a hackneyed difficulty, but it is cer- 
tainly an insoluble one. As an objective means it 
is quite indefensible, and neither comports with the 
dignity of God nor our own reason ; but as a sub- 
jective influence, a reposeful excursion into dream- 
land, it may be highly beneficial to many tempe- 
raments. 

But whilst praying to God ' Thy will be done,' 
and beseeching Him to make the world better, 
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and happier, ^nd more what it ought to he^ and to 
' govern it in the right way/ it is quite impossible 
for some minds not to feel a dread lest they be 
offering a sort of impertinence to the Supreme 
Being. Surely He will do what is best, and is 
not dilatory, and we cannot presume to hasten 
Him ; and thus things now are as He wills that 
they should be. 

And so this round world rolls on, with its pink, 
green, black, blue, white and neutral patches, in- 
dicating the areas over which the various religions 
and races prevail, to our notions a mighty toy for 
God, but yet an infinitesimally small item in his 
Universe of possessions. Plants, animals, and 
man are the ornamental fringe of matter. A 
missionary map should hardly advance the cause 
of religious dogma. The virtue of a religious 
dogma consists in its absolute necessity. The 
professors of one would never concede the efficacy 
of another. Every dogma must be infallible ! 
Which, then, is the true colour — pink, green, 
blue, or what ? Unlucky people who are created 
in the wrong ones ; unlucky mankind, of whom 
nine-tenths must be born and remain, who break 
out through the earth's surfece into being in the 
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wrong coloured patches! The flowers may be 
of different hues, the leaves of different shapes, the 
fruits of different kinds, the animals of different 
powers may roam hither and thither, and the birds, 
fly ' sinlessly ; ' man, too, must take the gifts of 
nature, whether a black skin, or a white or copper- 
coloured, as they are thrust upon him, Chinese, 
Hindoo, Aryan, Semitic, English, or Italian ; but 
man, always, everywhere, must remember that he 
is under a primeval, supernatural curse, from 
which he can only hope to be dehvered by dis- 
covering the one infallible dogma. There is only 
one of saving eflScacy ; all others are quack reme- 
dies! E^ason, which is supposed to exalt man 
above the brutes, is, in this aspect, a positive curse, 
for they do really perish and rest eternally at last, 
and they are not afraid to die. 

That without their nostrums men would ' diei 
like dogs' is a favourite taunt of Orthodox 
Christians. Considering that rival professors of 
Orthodoxy are ready to tear each other to pieces 
over the corpses of their fellow-men, and that the 
real original Orthodox Church denies human beings 
burial unless in their lives she baptised them, it 
should seem that the dogs have the best of it. 
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The final rejpose of man is certainly postponed as 
long as possible. 

Let us, then, review the effects of the best of 
these dogmatic remedies. From the standpoint of 
the value of human life and happiness Christianity 
has probably more to answer for, the relative 
extent of its prevalence being considered, than any 
other religion. The Indian sacrifices, the Moloch 
fires, the sword of Mahomet, and the bloody 
customs of Dahomey are horrible ; but the per- 
secutions of Europe, the massacres of the Nether- 
lands and ' Saint ' Bartholomew (the latter especi- 
ally blessed by the Vicegerent of ' God ' on earth), 
the wholesale slaughters of Mexico and Peru, and 
the fires of Smithfield, * Protestant ' and * Eoman,' 
are even more so. The sufferings caused by the In- 
quisition were incalculably greater than any caused 
by older religions, for they acted upon a more com- 
plex and developed social organisation, insomuch 
that the mental agony must have much exceeded 
the physical. Fathers and mothers torn from 
their beds and burnt or buried aUve before their 
children, merely for holding one speculative belief 
in preference to another, and which, wrangle and 
fight as men may, none could then prove, nor any 
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bom of woman will ever prove (for their very 
elaim to acceptance is their supernatural character 
and consequent inherent insusceptibility of proof), 
have been the fruits of Christianity, and would be 
again but for civilisation, and will be, should the 
cultivation of reason be neglected and the madness 
of supernaturalism thus be suffered to recur. It 
may be argued that all this was opposed to and a 
sheer perversion of the spirit of Christianity, So 
much the worse for ' Orthodoxy ; ' even the pures 
is followed by these direfiil effects. Even the 
'wisest' and 'noblest' of dogmatic religions led 
directly to those miseries. They are, in fact, so 
inseparable from it that the Founder himself is 
reported to have said to his followers, ' The day 
cometh when whosoever killeth you will think that 
he doeth God service ; ' and ' I come to send a 
sword upon the earth,' &c. ; this was all Mahomet 
might have been expected to say. Pregnant words 
indeed, the pith and marrow of the matter ; the 
best condemnation of moral alchemy, and alone 
sufficient proof that supernatural ' Orthodoxy ' is 
the curse and ignis faiuus of man's folly, luring 
him over a quagmire of blood to a slough of 
superstition I 

G 
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But this is but a momentary opening and 
shutting of the eyes at the horrible agonies which 
the Orthodoxy of each successive period, the reU- 
gious manias of every age, have caused the race 
of man. Thousands of volumes might be filled 
with a recital of the tortures endured. * The world 
itself could hardly contain the books that might 
be written ' to describe, not as ' St. John ' uses 
this extravagant hyperbole, the beneficent actions 
of religious leaders, but the hundreds of millions 
of murders done to please ' God.' It is not too 
much to say that this idea has been itself almost 
a veritable supernatural force, that is, a force 
which has kept the population of the world down 
in opposition to the fecundity of nature The 
imagination would be almost overwhelmed were 
the calculation worked out of what would be the 
present population of the earth had all the lives 
sacrificed entirely through religions, including 
sacrifices, wars, and persecutions, been permitted 
to run their natural course. 

And this very fact starts a difficulty for 
Orthodoxy of the first magnitude; for where 
has God been all this time? If He permitted 
these inconceivable pains, murders, and per- 
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secutions, then it is clear that either these are 
His means of governing the world, or that He 
doesn't govern it, but that man in doing so, 
blunders. But if God does not permit them, or 
regrets them, then something is stronger than God. 
The Christian's God is certainly an unhappy God. 

But, again, if these are God's means of govern- 
ing the world, free-will is a farce, for men must be 
urged by subtle influences to keep up the strife, or 
the strife would not continue. And if they are so 
urged, could any conviction be more maddening, 
more fraught with despair, than that things must 
thus be; that all these agonies are not really 
regrettable because they were the will of God ! 
Verily, the sooner the race should become extinct 
the better, death offering the only chance of 
happiness, which would consist in the hope that 
it might possibly prove annihilation, that is, 
cessation from suffering. It is indeed time that 
Christianity were civilised ! 

Seeing that these persecutions have occurred 
they must be regrettable or not. If regrettable, 
then the orthodox God must have been sleeping or 
absent. It is a feature of the present day that no 
one dares to say that they are not regrettable. 

e 2 
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These axe the horns cxf a dilemma. The only third 
view possible is that the God of Orthodoxy does 
not exist, and so these troubles were incident to 
man's backward condition. 

They are regrettable, however, because the 
suffering was in so foolish a cause. K men burnt 
and tortured each other to compel the adoption of 
vaccination for instance, or some sovereign remedy 
for a common disease, the sufferings of individuals 
w^ould be as a drop in the ocean of the general 
well-being. But that they should bum and tor- 
ture each other to enforce uniformity of opinions 
about subjects which can never be objectively 
demonstrated — for the sole purpose of honouring 
an active Personal God who yet merely looks on 
— that is regrettable, and constitutes the accursed- 
ness of orthodoxy. 

Yes, it is a very striking feature in modem 
society that even the most benighted Ultramon- 
tanes no longer dare to say (whatever they may 
think) that the shedding of blood for religion is 
not deplorable. They do not now join their Pope 
in pseans over the Bartholomew massacre, but it is 
the latest fashion to apologise for him and. to en- 
deavour to explain such shocking facts away. 
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But Christianity uiui^ inot l^e ashanied of its long 
and lordly ancestry, and Protestants, too, must not 
for^ that they stole the Bible from the Eoman 
Catholic Church (she would not yive it them), 
who guarded it throughout the Ages. They do 
not d)tam it from a private printiAg-press kept 
by .Kmne Erovidence I 

The condition of the Orthodox is truly forlorn, 
and excites a degree of compassion in the mind 
of the most advanced rationahst, which would do 
credit to the most sentimental Christian when they 
are confronted with such quiestionings as these. 
It is pitiable to see the Eoman Catholics hugging 
themselves on the light of the Church 5[iot being 
estingoiBhed:; on the sufferings, at the hands of 
the Italian GovemmBUt, xDf die ' Holy iPather,' the 
' prisoner of the Vatican,' not having overwhelmed 
bim ; on the hope that somehow or other, — 
although history, science, the sun, ithe earth, and 
the wata:s under the earth, refute oevery dogma 
one by one, ;dragging their professors forward, 
crushing and maiming their intellects-— something 
will some day happen to prove that their wretched 
dogmas are the truths of the Universe, and that 
they will hereafter hve in an Ultraoaontane Heaven. 
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Ultramontanism is only the European Juggernaut's 
car. This illustration is an actual argument. 
There is a Juggernaut in Asia, and a Pope in 
Europe, and the superior refinement of the latter 
is only consonant with the greater advancement 
of civilisation. But the Pope is less creditable 
to European intejlect than Juggernaut to the 
Hindoos, for, relatively, our means of knowledge 
are far greater than those of Asiatic nations. 
Neither do the Ultramontanes ever seem to ask 
themselves where is God Himself all the time? 
As long as they can see the wooden image in 
the car, and get properly crushed beneath its 
wheels amidst the monotonous chanting of their 
priests, or their mental dervish writhings, they are 
convinced that they do the utmost possible honour 
to the Creator of the Universe. It was quite right 
to maintain that the world was flat, and that the 
sun went round it, and to bum and torture people 
who denied it as long as possible. When, how- 
ever, this became impracticable, and a sufficient 
number of men were convinced that it was a libel 
upon Nature, the Church gave way, and shambling 
along impenitently took up its ground a little 
further on, and made a fresh struggle with advanc- 
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ing intellect. So it is driven from pillar to post, 
the Papal-Grod of course being supposed to deplore 
the hardness of the times, and the depravity of 
mankind, who will persist in making scientific 
discoveries. Meantime, Cardinal Manning, the 
Earl -Marshal of England, Lord Denbigh, and 
Monsignor Capel, thank God that the Church still 
stands on a rock, and piously congratulate the 
Almighty on not having yet been overcome by 
his creatures I 

But has not Christianity been, on the whole, a 
blessing to man ? Only, in so far as it has sug- 
gested individual independence, freedom of thought, 
and a wise sociology based upon mutual courtesy. 
Its supernatural features have been as injurious to 
the infancy of European civilisation as the ghost 
stories of nurses to children; humanity is still 
sufiering from the taint of hereditary belief in 
them. At its first appearance Christianity was a 
revolt of free thought against the Orthodoxy of the 
period. In the dark ages it was made a mere 
political engine in the hands of the educated or 
* clerical ' minority, and it was so strained, and one 
bogus added to another, that at length men again 
rebelled, and the printing-press coming to their 
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aid, the derical tyranny was broken up. It was 
the good fortune of Christianity thus again to 
appear as the exponent of &ee tiiougbt. Up to 
the time of Luther, the apostle of mental emanci- 
pation, the imprisonment had been so dose that a 
mere loosening of the fetters almost seemed a 
deliverance, and a ramble in the courtyard per- 
fect liberty. So gross had Christianity become, 
that a discarding of merely a portion of its dogmas 
seemed for a while like absolute Eeason. Thus 
Christianity, in the form of the Eeformation, was 
still associated with the credit of teaching man the 
free exercise of his mental faculties. But, remem- 
bering that the invention of the printing press had 
occurred just before, it will be admitted tha*, 
although both causes ,operated to produce \km 
intellectual release,.the latter must have hfid njiuGth 
the largest influence. Lather himself i^as the 
first-born diild of the printing ja-ess, and woul(J 
have been impossible without it. 

Allusion has been made to deterrent mkacles. 
Li the whole range of human history nothing so 
nearly resembles a deterrent miracle as the delay 
in the discovery of printing. When it is remem- 
bered that seals were used fix)m the remotest 
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antiquity, tliat an Egyptian scroll might have been 
rolled up wet, that in Greece and Eome the 
Government must have incessantly required to 
disseminate identical proclamations throughout the 
Empire, and affix notices to pubUc buildings, and 
that the simple plan of cutting these notices on 
a board and rubbing off impressions never oc- 
curred to them ; and that, too, when literature was 
generally cultivated, and reached a pitch of glory 
which it has never since excelled ; then, indeed, 
we have almost a miracle ! The Chinese, too, had 
discovered printing centuries before, but being the 
most conservative and remote of all the races 
of man, it remained confined to them and without 
effect on mankind at large. It liad no effect 
because it did not fall into the hands of the more 
active and pushing of tiie races, and in this aspect 
the invention of printing opens a wide field for 
reftection, for we see that although printing was 
the Wonderful Lamp, it was useless unless its 
possessors had the courage and energy to summon 
the genie. And why should one race possess these 
qualities and not another ? Because the influences 
of nature had made them essentially different, 
and ke&p them so. Europe will always exhibit 
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progress and Asia conservatism, and although 
both advance, the relative distances .between 
them will always mainly be preserved. Europe 
remained a mere mob, subject to aU a mob's wUd 
impulses and panic, until the distribution of books 
into each man's hands taught him that there was 
nothing to be alarmed at, and no reason why he 
should not quietly go about his own business 
without crushing his neighbour in his frantic 
efforts to escape from — nothing 1 

And this is quite borne out by the condition 
of the Chinese, who, conservative as they are, are 
yet the most rationahstic people on the face of the 
earth. Their ideal may be what we are pleased to 
consider a ' low ' one, but in much more nearly 
attaining it than Europeans can attain their trans- 
cendental standard, the Chinese actually reach 
a higher level than the masses of Eiirope. If 
continuity and homogeneity of empire, increase 
of population, diffusion of their highest known 
education, dociUty, love of family and neighbours, 
and contentment, are tests of a people's well- 
being, then the Chinese compare favourably with 
any race the world has ever known, and in some 
respects no race can presume to compare with 
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them. The phenomena of Chinese life have 
hitherto received but scant attention. Our prin- 
cipal impressions regarding them are derived fix)m 
the vulgar flippancy of mercantile adventurers, or 
the interested statements of missionaries. But 
when China comes to be examined (and she soon 
will be) from a politico- economical point of view, 
it will be found that she has learned the solution 
of problems which still puzzle Europe, and that 
her historical career is worthy of the very highest 
respect. 

China has done surprisingly well, considering 
that she never had a Pope, Ultramontanes, or a 
Bloody Mary ; that her Government didn't burn 
her astronomers for their success in astronomy,(they 
were a thousand years ahead of those of Europe), 
and that any man who treated his neighbour as 
he would like to be treated himself was allowed 
to live the term of his natural life. 

Something too may be gathered from the fact 
that these unfortunate people comprise nearly 
one-third of mankind ! 

Europe is slowly learning from China 1 We 
have just awoke to the need of education, and 
instituted competitive examinations for public 
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employes. We are acquiring something of her 
anti-dogmatic and practical tone of thought, and 
may perhaps hope in time to be as rational as 
the Chinese. China further illustrates the anti- 
dogmatic moral by the fact that the rebellions 
and revolutions which have most deeply wounded 
her, and now threaten her disruption, are due to 
the introduction of Mahometanism, and within 
the last twenty years of Christianity. It comes to 
this therefore, either blood and murder and 
rapine are endurable things so long as they are 
accompanied by dogmas, or else they are so 
abominable that no sort of dogmatic accompani- 
ment can atone for them. Let thinking people say 
on which side lies the truth ! 

In the meantime it is certain that Ultramontanes 
should regret the introduction of printing into 
Europe. And they especially hate those who by 
the exercise of free thought have the courage to 
summon the Genie Eeason. 

Christianity fell into corruption, and for the 
mischief its supernatural dogmas wrought in 
keeping back mankind for ages there is but one 
set-off, namely, that in particular eases it modified 
physical violence by conjuring up superstitious 
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terror ; that it partially raised the poor and help- 
less, and depressed the rich and powerful. It 
restrained the robber baron, or the greater robber 
sovereign, within some ^ort of hmits, as regards 
their power to oppress their subjects, but it held 
both oppressors and oppressed in a slavery of its 
own. Or it may be compared to a scythe which 
cuts most off the highest stems, but reduces all. 

'Tis superstition taught the tyrant awe, 

Then shared the tyranny and lent it aid. 
« * * * 

She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray. 

If, indeed, it kept alight the lamp of school- 
learning, it hid it most carefully under a bushel, 
and the whole Eoman Christian polity has ever 
been to prevent that light from illuminating the 
world at large, and only to sell its glimpses very 
dearly, in its own times and places, and to extin- 
guish every other. Besides, it was no part of 
Christianity which did this. Many of the idle 
monks occupied their leisure in studying classical 
literature, but whenever did the Church show the 
least desire to improve the education of the people ? 
Even now, what is the attitude of the Eoman 
Church — that is, the largest proportion of the 
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exponents of Christianity — but a desperate strug- 
gling against modem facts ? And the prof essionals 
of Christianity of every shade adopt more or less the 
same attitude. Still are the eyes of the prisoner 
too imaccustomed to the hght ; still does senti- 
mental memory hover round the home- like prison ; 
still are many dogmas opposed by reason, absolutely 
incapable of proof, and repugnant to the honour of 
a God who should have all the world to love and 
guide, and not Christians only, maintained as the 
fabric of an ecclesiastical Christianity, a gaol 
wherein mankind may yet be bound ! 

And this was always the attitude of Chris- 
tianity. The earliest Christians were intolerant 
and ignorant to the last degree, and fuUy believed 
that the end of the world would come in their 
time ; and their great source of content was the 
thought that the earth should be destroyed by fire, 
and their bond of union that they were a little 
flock of the elect who should be saved. Thus a 
few thousands of men and women of the lowest 
classes, when nearest the fountain-head of their 
supposed truth, could beheve that the whole world 
was only created to be ' damned,' and as a foil to 
their own ' salvation.' A most glaring instance of 
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the ignorance and selfishness of which all fanati- 
cism is always the outcome. 

Zeal then, not charity, became the guide, 

And hell "was built on spite, and heaven on pride. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that if the 
early Christians could have known that the world 
would last 1,800 years longer than their time there 
would have been no such religion now. Its initial 
strength was due to an intense belief that the 
world might at any moment come to an end. 
From the beginning it has been unscientific. 
And it is the same idea in the individual, that the 
world may at any moment end for him, that 
makes a fanatic, and is the chief aliment of super- 
stition. Is the morbid cultivation of this idea 
conducive to the true welfare of the human race ? 
The individual dies, it is true, but the type is 
amaranthine ; society is imrportal. 

This fear of death is the hinge of superna- 
turalism. Let a man be careless about that and 
superstition has no leverage. The disadvantage 
of making social conservation depend upon super- 
naturalism is that the one is endangered by the col- 
lapse of the other. However fearful of death an 
individual may be in particular moments, were all 
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men not habitually careless of it, life would be im- 
possible, and all men before death would become 
gibbering maniacs. But whilst the fear is holding 
a man nothing is too senseless for him to believe. 

Fear makes her devils, and week hope her gods, 
Here fixed the dreadful, there the blessed abodes. 

Therefore as fear is habitually absent super- 
natural dogmas are habitually inoperative, and 
men do not live by them — they only die by them. 
Thus they add to the terror of death without 
brightening the course of life, and they tend to 
absoi b the individual in a craven selfishness for 
his little span, and to destroy his faith in and 
effort for the whole future of society. The human 
individual is seen literally sneaking about God's 
creation out of harmony with everything ! 

Our brethren the Chinese here teach us a 
lesson ; perhaps they go to the opposite extreme, 
when a Chinaman can always be found to sell 
himself for execution for fifty dollars, to be paid 
to his fieimily ! 

But at length the corruptions of even the 
Christian Church were pronounced intolerable, 
and we now see this Church in all . its many 
sections greatly purified ; some branches of that 
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Church exhibit the least dogmatic and inost 
liberal form of any f eligion yet received amongst 
men. But is it purer because self-purified ? No ; 
it is but the influence of advancing science and 
civiUsation which has modified it, and it is safe to 
prophesy that unless human reason receive a 
check, it will continue to be modified until no 
transcendentalism is left in it. If there were any 
saving virtue in the supernatural dogmas, why 
did they not operate in the first century as in th^ 
nineteenth ? • Why did they not render the 
miseries and the social darkness of the inter- 
vening ages impossible? Simply because the 
supernatural claims abashed men's minds, and 
diverted them from the pursuit of the only true 
means of human welfare, the amelioration of social 
conditions and intelligent study of material facts. 
Society is happier now because of its material gains 
and by means of progressive civilisation ; but 
those gains and that civiUsation were rendered 
impossible so long as the mass believed tb^t 
this world was only a bad dream, the features 
of life mere deviUsh phantasmagoria, and the 
great purpose of life to escape a yawning and 
nearly inevitable Hell. Belief is and must be 

H 
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involuntary; whatever a man believes is truth 
to him. No one can consciously believe a lie. 
Whatever truth may be. our grasp of it must 
be limited by our power of perception ; light is 
useless to a blind man. God's light is the light 
which He may have enabled us to perceive. In- 
trinsically, nothing purely imaginary is too absurd 
for belief, and when once the balloon leaves the 
ground we may be blown anywhere at any level. 
The * higher ' we * rise ' the nearer do we ap- 
proach the point where the rarefaction of the 
atmosphere causes the balloon to burst and our- 
selves to be precipitated mangled to the earth 
again. And if we don't * rise ' very much, then 
we are certain to knock our heads against towers 
and church steeples (the latter especially) with 
equally painful results. 

How imperative it is then that we should 
cultivate a sensible belief free from injurious 
tendencies. Sensible — that is, appreciable by our 
senses — for amidst the infinite possibiUties of ima- 
gination what test can we apply but that ? If 
* revelation ' be the test, then that revelation must 
be sensible, that is, must be provable and com- 
mendable to our senses. Was any alleged reve- 
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lation ever this ? Has not the ' evidential ' school 
of Christian apologists broken up? Has not 
broad equity succeeded to special pleading? 
There never were such special pleaders as Chris- 
tian controversialists. We are at length happily 
entering upon the days of the fusion of law and 
equity. The very fact that a rational reader of 
the Scriptures is so puzzled by their manifest 
inconsistencies and apparent absurdities that a 
Paley, a Farrar, and an innumerable company of 
special pleaders^ are needed to harmonise them and 
make some sort of order out of chaos, is fatal to 
their claim to be a Ej^vine message for all men. 
For the majority of men they are non-sensical. 
By very acute and ingenious men they can be 
mdde to appear to support a certain thisological 
scheme. What is there in the world that, ap- 
proached from only one point of view, and handled 
with an absolute pre-determination to produce 
certain results, might not be made apparently to 
produce those results ? 

Besides this, as men can reverse in fancy all 
the facts they see, it is not surprising that some 
will be found seeking to persuade others that 
the facts around them are precisely opposite to 
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what they are. Thinking includes the power 
of non-sense ; therefore, amidst phenomena in- 
finitely various, there will be seen men actually 
convincing others that demonstration is not to be 
depended upon, and that they will find their 
happiness by ignoring solid facts, and living by 
the light of mystic fancies, although that light 
may be lurid and terrible. They seek a remedy 
for the disagreeables of life by convincing 
themselves that they are irrem.ediable. Poverty, 
disease, and suffering, and the *poor we are 
always to have with us,' a baneful curse is over 
all. The consolation is to be ' supernatural sal- 
vation/ Salvation in a world so fair as this, 
where everything follows its' appointed course, 
is a mere invention of priestcraft — salvation firoux 
what ? Is not man like every other living thing, 
fulfilling the ends of his being ? What need of 
salvation, and from what ? 

Who firat taught souls enslaved and realms undone ? 

And now we come to the grand secret, the 
invention of the idea of ^ Evil,' in itself the most 
mischievous of supernatural ideas, for what is 
meant by the priest-inventioij of 'moral evil' 
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IS purely a supernatural idea. It is the intel-^ 
lectual ' bogey ' adapted to grown men as ghosts 
are to children. Not to one man in ten thousand 
does it occur to consider whether there really be 
such a reality as what is meant by the theological 
disease — moral evil. But bold examination will 
reveal the fact that the supposed ghost is only a 
scarecrow. In so-called ' moral ' science the pro- 
gress of man will be analogous to his progress 
in material science ; and as the epidemics of the 
Middle Ages have many of them ceased to existj 
and the epidemics of our own time are being 
reduced and gradually rendered impossible by 
improved sanitary knowledge, so will what is 
meant by the epidemic of ' evil ' be gradually 
exterminated. The behef that ' evil ' is a super- 
natural quality requiring a supernatural antidote 
has been the key of the theologians in all time, 
by which they have so long kept the armoury 
of knowledge locked up. Eeason alone can pick 
the lock. This will be seen at once if the thought 
be worked out, what would have been the course 
of human progress had the idea never existed ? 
There is a wise and an unwise method ; there are 
wisdom and want of wisdom, that is, knowledge and 
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ignorance ; but there is also the chimerical ideal 
of the best way of doing things, that means some 
way always just beyond the bounds of possibiUty. 
Consequently the ' ideal ' can always outstrip 
reason, but whenever it does so it is not sublime but 
only ridiculous. Wisdom and ignorance can only 
reveal themselves by material consequences. The 
greatest criminal is merely the most unwise of 
mankind, the most truly ignorant. He may be of 
high intellectual culture, but not truly wise, for 
true wisdom has for its basis the material welfare 
of the greatest number ; and all crime, and not 
merely overt acts, but even the undue preponder- 
ance of particular motives and passions, consists 
in an offence against that principle. ' Honesty is 
the best policy,' sums up the whole matter. In 
this sense evil exists ; in this sense the increasing 
experience of humanity must lead to its diminu- 
tion ; but in so far as it is treated as a supernatural 
idea it must be incurable^ and the domination of 
that idea have a most hurtful effect. It is a 
monstrous paradox to suppose that the idea of 
inevitable moral evil can make mankind better, 
and yet that b the leading feature of the super- 
natural elements of Christianity. Although this 
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quack terror has held its sway over the race so 
long, and priests have maintained their ascendency 
by its use alone, this was only possible so long as 
the ignorance of mankind was all but universal, 
the very small educated minority hanging to- 
gether in a close monopoly, and dividing amongst 
themselves the power and pelf accruing from their 
superior knowledge. Although the human brain 
has been capable of excogitating this idea, no 
attempt has been possible to reconcile it with the 
other great supernatural idea, an Omnipotent 
Personal God. The one defeats the other, and the 
result is merely nonsensical, that is, it is a mental 
miracle. The retention of the two together can 
only be effected by a stultification of reason 
admitted, and even gloried in, by those advocating 
them. 

Thus, we arrive at the result that men are not 
to exercise their reason about the matter which is 
in the same breath said to be of supreme conse- 
quence. Or, rather they are to use it in the 
highest degree, and be influenced by the subtlest 
arguments, comparisons, and analyses, provided 
they all take place in the plane of unreason, or 
the ^nknowable, supernatural, or impossible. The 
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tortoise can find no rest for the sole of its foot ! 
The balloon must be ever floating, and we must 
not look over the sides of the car^ lest we should 
become giddy and desire to return to earth. Now 
this idea is simply the result of imagination. 
What if mankind were to curb imagination and 
cultivate reason instead? The experiment has 
never been tried on a large scale. There would 
certainly be an end of superstition, and as cer- 
tainly, by perseverance in the process, an end of 
all supernatural religion whatever. 

But the Orthodox having involved them- 
selves in a labyrinth, never think of retreating, 
but feebly groping, sustain themselves by * faith,' 
taking for clues such statements as *God re- 
pented that he had made man ; ' * I, the Lord, create 
evil.' * The man after God's heart ' was he who 
said, * How happy shall he be that taketh up thy 
little ones and dasheth them against the stones,' 
and half whose utterances claim alliance with God 
that He might exterminate their joint enemies. , 

What is faith ? It is the surrender of effort, 
the hopeless glance at an unbridgeable chasm ; a 
conviction that having come to a difficulty, it is 
insoluble, and that effort must be fruitless. WeU, 
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then, granting that there are problems which are 
as yet insoluble — granting death, the necessity 
of one species preying upon another with its 
attendant suffering, animals eating each other, 
and men eating fish, flesh, and fowl, the existence 
of disease, and so on — granting all these, it may 
be necessary for most thinking beings to have a 
scheme of reconcihation, namely, what is called a 
Keligion, — a mental science which shall by a. 
judicious apportionment of the relative values of 
things physical and things imaginative embrace 
in, or rather convert all into, a harmonious 
system. But is such a system propounded in any 
known Eeligion ? 

Of all thinkers who accept any religion the 
most advanced (happening to be Europeans) are 
Christians. Taking, therefore, theirs as the most 
successful attempt to reconcile the apparent dis- 
crepancies of mundane phenomena, can that be 
pronounced successful? Everyone must admit 
that, judged by logic or critically analysed, the 
answer is wofully negative. 

But why, say they, use logic ? What has logic 
to do with problems which are perfectly inscru- 
table ? How can the finite grapple with the 
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infinite ? That would be an effective reply were 
Christians really to present to us as an Ideal the 
veritable Infinite. But they do not do so. The 
Personal God portrayed by Christianity is greatly 
limited — immensely short of infinity. A * jealous/ 
a ^ repentant,' an ' angry/ a ' combative/ a ' wish- 
ing/ a 'sorrowful/ a * suffering/ a 'patient/ a 
' forgiving/ an ' avenging ' God cannot be In- 
finite. After these attributes to call Him Al- 
mighty is a contradiction in terms. When it is 
added that He creates ' evil/ it becomes evident 
to a rational mind how desperate is the difficulty 
of dogmatic Christianity, and how that too breaks 
down. How little the evil-charmers xmderstand 
their business. Not so well as the Egyptian 
magicians, who did accomphsh the serpent trick 
successfully. 

Faith in the abstract is about the most in- 
jurious quality that man could cultivate, being 
merely another name for sloth. But as a philo- 
sophic attitude of indifferentism, or a confession of 
inabihty to stand the strain of mental wear and 
tear, something is to be said for it. But, then, as 
man's intellect gets stronger, faith will be less re- 
sorted to — ^which is just the phenomenon pre- 
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sented by exceptional individuals in every age, 
but now first beginning to be apparent in the 
races at large. 

What then is the explanation of the dis- 
crepancies of mundane phenomena ? Were there 
any real discrepancies they would indeed be inex- 
plicable. Faith has just been spoken of — ^that is, 
rehgious faith, or a belief in these discrepancies. 
But there is a nobler faith which the leaders of 
mankind have ever cherished, and the burden of 
the struggles it impels them to they must bear 
alone until their triumph be completed by their 
achievement of sight for all their fellows. This 
noblest faith is that there are no real discrepancies, 
but that what we take for them are but the fantasies 
of our ignorance and stupidity. That by material 
effort men will in time (not in eternity) be able 
actually to destroy these temporary discrepancies, 
and to perceive all things reconciled. 

The most fanatic believer in any 'religious' 
system will admit that many of the troubles 
incident to human existence are removable by a 
right agreement and equihbrium of forces amongst 
men, and that many of the troubles of past ages, 
the social difficulties and problems, have been 
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solved and have become the natural facts of our 
age. But let us enter the lists with dogmatic 
Christians and chop logic with thera in their own 
arena, for they do not entirely dispense with logic. 
Take, for instance, the assertion ' he that is guilty 
of the least offence is guilty of all.' There is a 
specimen of inexorable logic and a pet dogma. Man, 
on one side, having offended God by disobedience, 
it matters not whether it be great or small. There 
is no such distinction in the eyes of a Being 
supposed to survey Infinity at one glance. All men 
commit the offence of being born, Le. inheriting 
original sin. This Being is offended, and so the 
worst has happened to man that can happen. 
That is excellent logic, and Christians expect us 
to be swayed by it. But if logic be brought to 
bear upon them^ — not upon a petty minor detail 
like this, but upon their fundamental position 
— ^an Almighty God who permits evil, who 
creates beings who shall offend Him, who are 
guilty of disobedience, and who He knows will 
be guilty, that is, whose existence will have the 
effect of vexing Him — and the Christians say 
that is not fair — that is 'blasphemous,' 'infidel;' 
that is to say, it utterly destroys their ground 
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and reduces their system to absurdity of the 
grossest and most flagrant kind* The Christians 
are compelled to sue in formci pauperis^ ihsX Yte 
should not so use our reason. Where shall the 
line be drawn? Their use of reason is like a 
manual laborious digging and delving, but when 
it is proposed to bring a steam-engine to the field 
and plough the whole deeper, better, and in a 
twentieth of the time than that in which their 
puny fingers and thumbs could accomplish the 
work, they shriek ' Impious ! ' This very illus- 
tration joins issue between things material and 
for the ' spiritual ; ' Christian Church and priest- 
hoods everywhere have usually scouted material 
improvements as the work of ' devils/ This same 
illustration furnishes another efiective proof how 
religious systems constitute a rivalry between the 
imagination and the sense of humanity, and almost 
forces the conclusion that this department of 
imagination is a form of mental disease. 

The question to decide is, first, whether there 
need be any such rivalry — whether man may not 
be in his best state (and capable of being brought 
to that state) a harmonious being ; and, second, 
whether, if it be ^ot so, the science of sense is not 
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more worthy and beneficial than that of imagina- 
tion. The only Faith permissible is that man is^ 

m 

in the ages to come^ capable of developing into a 
perfect equilibrium of being. Such a hope is the 
best hope. 'But, should it be fallacious, it exer- 
cises meantime all the soothing powers of super- 
natural religions without their demoralising and dis- 
heartening tendencies. Any supernatural religion, 
and more especially dogmatic Christianity, must be 
demoralising and disheartening to one who realises 
what it demands from the single consideration alone, 
that his great Ideal is Himself disquieted, and, so 
to speak, has His own troubles with the Powers of 
Darkness, in addition to being in a normal attitude 
of hostility to man, which cannot be overcome by 
any possible effort on man's part, but which may 
be surmounted by an arrangement which shocks 
all the ' logic ' and * justice ' of man's highest con* 
ceptions. 

The basis of Christian theology is the enmity 
of God towards Man. After that His mercy in 
allowing man a means of escape ; His conde- 
scension in providing, the particular kind of 
means. The raison d'etre of priests is to dis- 
pense that mercy or to deny it, according as their 
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flocks receive or disbelieve their message, which 
is not a message of love. 

Now justice is either a God-implanted idea or 
not. If it is, God must be its highest exemplar. 
If it is not, man has hit upon a something which 
God himself in his alleged revealed will claims as 
one of his chief attributes. But so long as man 
thinks that God possesses a justice beyond man's 
own faculties of comprehension and even opposed 
to them, so long will some men seek to ally 
themselves to this ideal justice of God rather 
than to the practical justice known amongst men. 
A man will reserve justice for God, and deny it 
very frequently to his fellow-creatures. To quote 
from an eloquent lecture on education, recently 
delivered, ' Jacob is not the only person who took 
undue advantage of a brother, and then lost him- 
self in dreams of a ladder reaching up to Heaven, 
with angels going up and down upon it.' (Angels 
having wings, it is a dreamy solecism that they 
heeded a ladder.) 

Thus the finite, ignorant, feeble human wretch 
is told that he has to wrestle with a Being infinite 
in his powers, but moved by provocation, anger, 
love, and the whole range of human passions. Such 
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a belief is not comforting. That is not the best 
kind of faith to adopt. It makes confusion worse 
confounded and settles nothing. It is better to 
sleep under the epitaph — 

Let Gods attend what Gods alone can know, 
Man^s only care is with the things below. 

Nescio Deus. 

It is difficult to imagine a problem which 
dogmatic or uncivilised Christianity does solve. 
In the above argument it may be contended that 
we went out of the arena — that we did not con^ 
cede the major premiss of an Almighty God who, 
to our poor human reason, does things which are 
unreasonable but which we must conclude to be 
' higher ' than reason, and therefore well. But let us 
consider dogmatic Cliristianity more completely on 
its own merits. For instance, as a consoler it is 
full of such inconsistencies as this: — We are 
bereaved. If our dear ones' faith were not 
* orthodox,' then our grief is intensified by the 
consideration that we are not merely eternally 
separated, but that they are in misery whilst we 
should be in happiness. We cannot be happy 
whilst those we love are miserable. Heaven is 
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not what we naean by the place of eternal happi- 
ness on such terms. If, on the other hand, though 
we cannot see that our friend was orthodox or 
saved, but, on the contrary, hnoxo him always to 
have held views inconsistent with Christian dogmas 
and acted accordingly, yet we refuse to beheve 
him damned^ and think the mercy of God will find 
a way of escape, then, thus again, the valuelessnesa 
of dogmas is demonstrated. None of us will really 
believe in eternal punishment for those we love^ 
and the revolt against this dogma was the first 
step in the general rebellion now making head 
against all dogmas. Then, whether our wife, 
husband, children, or friends be good or evil we 
love them. Some of the ' worst ' of men have 
been most beloved. Are we, then, more loving 
than God himself, who is, in the sunshiny humour 
of the orthodox, called Love ? 

Whether religious imaginings be a form of 
madness or not, common charity must compel 
thinking people to admit that it has been produc- 
tive of more sheer madness than any other 
influence mankind have been subjected to. To 
call Philip the Second anything but a monomaniac 
is impossible, because tho whole vocabulary of the 

I 
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languages of men would not furnish danmatoiy 
adjectives enough to describe him if the description 
is to convey an idea of his conduct towards his 
fellow-creatures. Such a capacity to inflict and to 
witness suffering by one man upon another has 
been generated under every religious creed, that it 
is wide of the mark to stigmatise it as cruelty — 
madness is the only term. Let it never be forgotten 
that the Spanish Inquisition was 'holy.' That 
alone should be enough logic for orthodoxy. 

The grandest argument for materialism is that 
ito evils are none of them insurmountable. Indeed, 
in things material all is beneficence if we learn 
how to make them our servants and not our 
masters. Socially, too, there is no xmalterable 
evil. There are, and always have been, enormous 
social evils, or grievances. But any man can see for 
himself that could every man be brought to think as 
he does regarding them, most of these evils would 
thereby be improved away. Differences of opinion, 
differences of wealth, conflicting persons for one 
sole object of desire, selfishness, — priests, the 
professors of imagination, abusing the minds of the 
ignorant and contending with rival professors—^ 
dirt, bad drainage, unfair dealing, defective build- 
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ings, want of light, air, water, over-crowding — that 
is, knotted congeries of men congesting upon too 
small spaces of the earth for their support. All 
these things are social evils ; but although they 
are, and have been, they are none of them inevit- 
able. Their cure and prevention will come not 
from religion, but true philosophy. 

It will not be denied that the progress of 
himianity reveals, on the whole, a steady diminu- 
tion of crime, and an increasing value for human 
life, from age to age, just in the same way as 
medical, surgical, and sanitary science are making 
the individual physical hfe stronger and longer, 
and by the extension of weak Uves more possible. 
These are material results ; the diminution of 
crime not less so than that of disease, both, in 
fact, being really forms of physical disease. To 
the increasing diffusion of the knowledge that each 
man will be the happier and more comfortable as 
all men increase in happiness and comfort, and 
consequently that the undue absorption or mono- 
poly of comfort by aay individual cannot be in 
the long run even beneficial to himself, do we owe 
the formation of law and social regulations. 

1 2 
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How shall he keep what, sleeping or awake, 
A weaker maj surpriBe, a stronger take ? 
His safety must his liberty restrain ; 
All join to guard what each desires to gain. 

Law and order are but the formulation of this 
result of ages of experience. 

There is, then, a * moraUty,' which is a name for 
the essence of social wisdom ; the secret of not burn- 
ing the candle at both ends, and allowing ease to 
the maximum number. A thing is * noble ' or ' wise ' 
as it accords with this morality. And it is to this 
that the increasing happiness of mankind is due, 
and not to supernatural ideas, which surely recede 
as social wisdom advances. It is incontestable 
that mankind have, on the whole, developed in all 
tlieir powers from the beginning ; the fact shines 
diit on every page of history. Whatever stagnant 
pools, whirlpools, and backward eddies occur by 
the banks and over the shallows of the stream, 
the broad river undoubtedly flows on to the Ocean 
6i Truth. The idea of the supernatural has been 
the most powerful dam to impede it, but the tide 
of knowledge is now rapidly rising and sweeping 
all before it. Wherever we still see a savage race, 
we see a beginning — ^we see man as he once was 
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everywhere. It is our business to cut communica- 
tions with these rivulets and to cause them all to 
flow into the main stream and to fertilise society 
in their course. Or, changing the metaphor, we 
see raw material which may be spun and woven by 
civiUsation into the variegated fabric of humanity 
to complete and enrich its design. 

If theological truth be a study requiring such 
intellectual acumen, that alone is enough to dis- 
credit it. Its universal efficacy can then only be 
based upon the blind credulity of its followers, 
and the responsibility of teaching it rests with the 
Church, and the laity have but to simply believe 
what the Church tells them. That is exactly what 
the Church boldly says is the model condition for 
mankind. A teaching Church, a believing, un- 
reasoning, indulgence-buying people. Well, it is 
a mere matter of history that the Church has 
taught different things in different ages, and has 
been compelled to modify her dogmas under 
the influences of the times. What the world 
has seen the world may fairly expect to seie. 
The Church has never taken the initiative, but 
has given way under pressure- The present 
Pope having begun life aa a radical, growing 
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alarmed at the increasing volume of the current, 
suddenly lost his presence of mind, and for the 
last twenty years has been clinging desperately 
to a barren little islet which he calls Peter's 
Bock, afraid to swim to shore, and presenting 
a spectacle neither comfortable nor dignified to 
those gliding past on the stream. Now and then 
a Marquis of Eipon or Bute wrecks his frail skiff 
on the rock and affords the Pope such cheer as 
may be derivable from congenial companionship. 
Altogether they serve as a beacon to the voyagers, 
a warning to keep well out in the tide. It is pos- 
sibly one of the least mysterious of the ways of 
Providence that the head of the ' CathoUc ' Church 
should at this particular epoch adopt such an at- 
titude, as if to convince men once for all that no 
compromise is possible between reason and super- 
natural religion. 

The utmost that the Church can claim is that, 
in the person of Him whom she asserts to be her 
Founder, Jesus, she did once initiate the improve- 
ment of humanity by inculcating goodwill and mu- 
tual justice. Christ apparently did that. Men. 
have stepped in and sought to dole out as an ec-^ 
clesiastical commodity — and for a consideration — 
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that which He gave as the heritage of all without 
distinction, and without money or price. 

The 'noblest' conceivable aim of man should be 
towards a state wherein all the pleasantest gifts of 
nature will be the things most prized, and conse- 
quently wherein all men shall enjoy all that they 
need of air, light, water, food, and clothing. When, 
in short, man gives up attempting to soar beyond 
the atmosphere of the earth, and is content with 
what is really good for him. A conviction of this 
suddenly borne in upon every man's heart would 
restore the happiness of the pastoral age at once, 
which could be enjoyed with modern facilities! 
The world will be happier when every man is so 
convinced that he cannot eat more than a pound 
of beef-steak at a meal, that no one attempts 
to do so. That is what the world is tending to — 
a levelling not up nor down, but a levelling, or an 
equilibrium. The ball whirls through space. 
People are beginning to find out that they cannot 
get away from it, and that were they to do so, 
there is nowhere to go to, and so their best aim 
should be to make it as comfortable as possible. 
All having that aim, we greatly jostle each other, 
and it will take many cycles yet to attain it, but 
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we are moving on. The attempt to make a 
god of our imagination, or an imagination of a god, 
is so much waste of time and a digression from the 
path of happiness. Thus materialism supplies 
the truly highest ideal. The chief taunt of the 
orthodox is that the unbelievers in their irrational 
ideas destroy but cannot construct. But the 
materiahst is the only good mental engineer. He 
uses his intellect solely for purposes of ascertained 
benevolence, and his faith is but the plan of the 
abiding habitation for humanity which he is pain- 
fully constructing of solid facts ; whilst the dogma- 
tists are really the ' impious ' who think to build a 
tower which shall reach to heaven. Great is the 
confusion of tongues amongst these artificers ! 

Another inconsistency is, that orthodox Chris- 
tians are never tired of extolling the wisdom, 
power, and benevolence of God in nature ; there 
they chorus that all is well. But directly they con- 
ceive God as a religious Being we hear of moral 
mischief. The dilemma is very simple. If God be 
the author of all things. He must be responsible for 
what Christians are pleased to call ' evil,' to say 
nothing of their Scriptures expressly declaring 
Him to be so. He must, therefore, be the Father 
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6f Satan himself. But if their God be not the 
author of all things, then the philosopher's God 
is a more perfect Being, whose work is good 
throughout. We are to believe that the ' ortho- 
dox ' God is the true God, because He is so 
palpably wise in physics^ and because He is so 
apparently the reverse in metaphysics. But the 
great proof of His wisdom in metaphysics is to 
be found in miracles, or occasional disruptions 
of physical laws. So that perfection, law, order, 
are not to be relied on anywhere, but their nega- 
tion is the grand proof of the existence of a 
Divine will ! The ' argument from design * is one 
of the most hackneyed of orthodoxy so long as it 
is applied only to matter. From our youth up we 
are taught to admire the exquisite adaptation 
of the ear for sound, the eye for seeing, the 
anteater's tongue for catching ants. But the 
complete absence of design, or the constant 
infraction of that design, is the sahent feature in 
the orthodox creed when apphed to ' spiritual ' 
things. Is there not a moral under this incon- 
sistency, namely, that what man can see and 
handle h^ knows to be fitting, but that there is no 
guide to the creations of his imagination, and that 
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the attempt to make a fixed science of that must 
be abortive folly? Let him, therefore, confine 
himself to what he knows to be fitting. 

Eeligion and poetry are synonymous, but men 
have not burnt each other for differences of 
opinion and tastes about poetry. 

The ludicrous and entirely contemptible im- 
postures of spiritualism are just worth a passing 
notice, as another example of the fruitlessness or 
De^d Sea-apple products of speculative imagi- 
nation. Spiritualism may be defined as a secu- 
larisation of the realm of metaphysics, and, 
consequently, the orthodox are shocked by it, 
and find themselves accidentally on the side of 
commom sense. For, if Spiritualism were true, 
and our friends in another world only cared in 
communicating with this world to knock about 
our furniture, tell falsehoods ungrammatically, 
and play banjos, it is quite clear that the spirit 
world is not what is commonly understood as a 
' religious' world. 

It is, however, quite possible that God is not 
what is commonly understood as a 'religious' 
Being, and that the Universe is not a Sunday 
book. 
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There is much deception in all the grandiose 
talk about the 'nobler' attributes of the 'spirit' of 
man. It is this spirit alone which causes all the 
vices of statesmanship and governorship. The lust 
of territory, for instance. What kmg or emperor 
was ever personally better off, or what mass of 
the individuals in any coimtry, because another 
county or province was annexed ? Say that France 
gains Alsace and Lorraine, who will be benefited ? 
Supposing that the German Government and the 
French Government have only the same object, 
and that the object of all Governments is the same, 
and only what it ought to be, namely, the most 
thoroughly wide and deep distribution of material 
comfort amongst individuals, how would France 
lose or Germany gain by the transference of 
Alsace-Lorraine ? The ' noble ' ambition, the fine 
' spirit ' of man has been responsible for, if not the 
cause of, almost all the political uneasiness of the 
world. ' Glory ' is but a form of brain disease 
with the terrible quality of being contagious. 
Alexander, weeping because there was nothing 
more to be conquered, would have its modem 
parallel were the German Emperor to weep 
because he could not eat a leg of mutton at a 
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Hitting. Material health and well-being are all 
that anyone^ prince or peasant, has a right to, and 
whatsoever is more than that cometh of nonsense. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, by * lowering * the 
standard we shall raise humanity. Ceasing to gaze 
starwards, we shall not stumble into a well in 
the darkness of which we shall vainly grope for 
truth which is fabled to be found there, and which, 
if found, would be inextricable. 

But what is raising humanity? What is a 
moral decline as distinguished firom a phjrsical ? 
If the indiscriminate indulgence of our passions 
led to, or were even compatible with the highest 
physical health and increase, there would be no 
decline. A moral decline cannot be coincidental 
with an increase of general physical health. 
Physical, moral, social, are all Physical. If 
Bome was overwhelmed, it vras only because hordes 
of virgin humanity with stronger bodies than 
the bodies of the Bomans, enfeebled by luxury 
and dimate, were ready to descend upon them. 
Luxury does enfeeble the body, therefore it involves 
a * decline,' and therefore it is * vice ' ; but the line 
must alwap be drawn at physical effects, and 
physical indications should alone be followed. 
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What is good physically is always and everywhere 
* good.' Exceptional and diseased human beings, 
with feeble frames, but over-developed mental 
powers, do not prove the contrary. The human 
will is a disturbing and incalculable influence. 
The only standard by which it can be guided is 
the aim to understand natural laws and let them 
have their sway without (?yer-intelligent and un- 
necessary interference on our part. 

Will it then be contended that there is no 
absolute standard of 'Eight'? That which is 
right is that which is permanent ; is that which is 
practicable, and which experience teaches ; is that 
which we can see and handle ; is that which 
grows ; is that which is natural ; is that which is 
true and demonstrable; is that which the Uni- 
verse displays ; is that which confers on mankind 
a tangible reward for a material efibrt ; it is the 
white light evolved by the blending of all the 
prismatic colours of human existence. 

Human misery is no more miraculous than 
any other phenomenon ; it is the consequence of 
human stupidity, and the one diminishes as the 
other does. The poor will not be always with 
us. The world would probably sustain fifty- 
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times its present population. Is it then, God or 
man who makes the poor and wretched ? No- 
where visible is there a being supernaturally 
powerful to compel the continuance of anything 
the general consentience of mankind shall object 
to. What actual demon consumes the fruits of 
the earth ? That consentience is obtained and the 
suffrages taken by intercommunication ; laterally 
is the franchise extending and the races are every- 
where being levelled up, and the perfect manhood 
suffrage of the whole of them will be the ultimate 
and best conceivable power for their governance. 
But there will be nothing supernatural about the 
means by which this focussing of the will of 
humanity will be brought about ; merely railways, 
telegraphs, and similar non-miraculous agencies. 
Let us cease from accusing God and do weU ! 

Our present plan, however, seems to be to 
first make the social inequalities and troubles, 
and then profess supematui-al religion to rectify 
them. But we had far better apply ourselves 
at first to preventing them. Let society be formed 
aright and it will grow and develop aright. 

During our maturer life we unravel the tangle 
which our minds are thrown into in childhood by 
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the cultivation of and excessive indulgence in super- 
naturalism. The later half of our lives is largely 
occupied in unlearning what we painfully acquired 
in the first half. , 

The inherent good sense of humanity has been 
in every age somewhat too strong for the perfect 
fruition of dogmas. No section of people have ever 
really lived consistently by the rule of any religious 
dogma, and whenever an individual is seen to 
do so the absurdity is apparent, and he stands 
revealed as a fanatic or a madman — ^a being out 
of communion with, and therefore no longer of 
humanity. Dogmatic supernatural Christianity, 
the noblest of all such systems, will not stand 
this test. One of its professors has effectually 
proved this recently by two little works intended 
to demonstrate its charms and real value, * Modern 
Christianity a Civilised Heathenism,' and ^The 
Ground Ash,' the perusal of which has incited 
these reflections. They might be taken as text- 
books of the opponents of Supernatural Chris- 
tianity, for they merely prove that the logical 
deductions from its premisses are utterly destruc- 
tive of human life under every aspect. This, 
however, is, it is to be presumed, precisely the 
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opposite effect to that the ecclesiastical author 
intended. But so obvious is their subversive ten- 
dency of all that constitutes the solid welfare of 
man, that it is a question whether these books are 
not intended to be a solemn irony of Christianity. 

Man cannot live by poetry. Supernatural 
religion is nothing distinct from poetry. Dante's 
works are a veritable religion, and his creations as 
real as any other religious creations. 

Where is the spirit world ? Not certainly in 
those globes of matter, the stars, with their old 
famiUar elements, magnesium, calcium, nickel, 
&c., as revealed by the spectroscope, and their 
climates incandescent or glacial. Is there then 
no future life ? Keason teaches us to doubt, not 
to assert, and that meantime we should make the 
best of this. There's the rub — the best verily^ 
and the question is, are supernatural dogmas the 
means by which that best will be attained ? Here 
' every prospect pleases but only man is vile.' Will 
this Ubel upon the Creator of all things and His 
most intelligent creature make men happier? 
Man employs his reasoning faculties to exclaim in 
the presence of his Grod that he is a worm. If 
men are worms, what then are the worms? 
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At the same level ? That would be too gross an 
assertion of materialism. But if not higher and not 
on the same level, man must be below the worms, 
and dogmatic Christian professors do not hesitate 
to say so : that the worms and the whole animal 
and vegetable creation faithfully subserve the 
purposes of the Creator, but man alone &lls 
short — ^the most insidious form of self-flattery con- 
ceivable. 

If we are to live by poetry, will it not be well 
to select the pleasantest poem? It may be de- 
manded from any creed that it must be such as 
can reasonably win belief from those to whom 
it should be submitted ioi the first time — ^whose 
minds should be as a white piece of paper. Here 
dermatic Christianity also fails ; it involves the 
most enormous absurdities of any poetical con- 
ception. The sense its early teachers felt of this 
is shown by their miraculous claims. They, 
then, had veritably a 'revelation.' But how 
about those Uving after them ? how about this 
present time ? Just as we want the revelation we 
want the faith which would be its consequence. 
Faith was not expected without it then ; how 
very probable was the fulfilment of the prediction 
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that it would not be found upon the earth in the 
latter days ! 

The selection of the poem is undoubtedly left 
to ourselves. It is quite certain that no provision 
was divinely made for recording the life of Christ, 
and should it happen to be a revelation it is impos- 
sible to imagine a course of circumstances more 
indicative of chance than the way in which the 
Scriptures hfive been preserved and grouped to- 
gether. If any lesson is to be learnt from a study of 
this phase of the subject, the conclusion seems un-* 
avoidable that Divine Providence intended that 
no revelation — not even the purest, most striking, 
and best, and that which has longest and strongest 
held the leading intellects of man, and made the 
greatest mark in history — should be in an un- 
mistakable form. It is clearly the will of the 
Supreme Giver that nothing which could be made 
to support a dogmatic scheme should be incon- 
testable. Short of a voice from Heaven, no 
teaching could be plainer — supposing the Chris- 
tian Personal God to be a verity — than that 
God does not intend His words to be recorded in 
plain language ; in fact, that He is not a dogmatic 
God. If He has spoken, there is no possibility of 
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doubting the ambiguity of His voice The most 
sincere and conscientious people will ever differ 
about His meaning. 

Those standing apart and being unable to 
discern any meaning, simply elect to 'prefer deeds 
to words ; and the gist of the whole of these 
reflections may be summed up in the suggestion 
that we should study God in His works, because 
it is doubtful whether He has spoken ; and because 
to the great mass of mankind His words are unin- 
telligible or inaudible, and nearly every living man 
must put his own private interpretation upon 
them. 

To study the works of God is to study the laws 
of Nature, and to make sure of these is to accept 
only what we can see and understand. If there 
be a Personal God, the laws of Nature can but 
be His will. The responsibihty to make sure of 
these — ^to be very certain that recorded phe- 
nomena really took place, and to believe only 
that which can be substantiated, is the highest 
and most sacred responsibility. It would be 
blasphemy to imagine manifestations of His will 
not in accord with, or in violation of Nature. At 
all events, apparently unnatural manifestations 

n 2 
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must be accepted only on the most irrefragable 
evidence. Clearly, it is the will of God that it 
should be so when He performs a miracle. A 
miracle could only be an appeal to man's senses, 
and its wonderfulness depends entirely on the 
perfection of its evidence. No evidence, of course, 
would be so good as each individual seeing the 
miracle for himself. Indeed it is doubtful whether 
any other evidence can be quite satisfactory for 
events contrary to the personal experience of 
every hving being, and the hereditary knowledge 
of the whole human race through countless ages. 
It is always more probable that man should lie 
or be deceived, than that God should interfere 
with laws which He has enacted and pronounced 
very good. 

All this should be borne in mind even were 
each of us to see phenomena which were ap- 
parently miraculous. The unthinking animals 
would stand awestruck in presence of such phe- 
nomena, but the thinking animal, man, should still 
enquire, as well as admire, and his faith teach him^ 
that the solution of the mystery would be the 
reward of his persevering investigation. 

Man may do anything ; and what shall stop 
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him? Where will he encounter a miracle? When 
did he ever ? What ever happened that was not 
the result of natural causes ? If, indeed, his per- 
sistence in any course could 'provoke a miracle, 
even to stop him^ what a glorious day for 
humanity would it be on which the First Cause 
should thus speak plainly, now, when the tele- 
graph would instantaneously flash the heavenly 
message to every comer of the earth ! 

By the supreme effort of Eeason we conclude 
there is a First Cause ; reason, then, is the founda- 
tion, but we must not use that material in the 
superstructure; the latter must be cemented by 
Faith alone. We may vainly seek for reason in 
the creed of ' Original Sin,' the ' Atonement,' the 
* Death of God,' and all the self-destructive incon- 
sistencies of theological * science.' We are not so 
to use reason. Where is the line to be drawn ? 
For a professional preacher will take his text, and, 
his premisses granted, will call upon reason to 
follow and admire his deductions every step of the 
way. Why not draw the line at * common sense,' 
and the millioned-observed phenomena of material 
things, leaving only one insoluble theoretic ab- 
straction, the First Cause? There is this fatal 
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danger in the formula, * Swallow where you cannot 
understand/ that it serves equally for any religion. 
It is the only means by which anything injurious 
can be forced upon mental digestion. Beason is 
given that we should choose our food. 

The remainder of these reflections will mainly 
consist in a review of what this formula applied to 
Christianity requires men to swallow, and it must 
not be forgotten that it has a negative effect in 
indicating also what they should avoid. In the 
main it involves the avoidance of the natural 
conclusions of all material investigations. By 
this formula men are bound always to stop short 
at some imaginary line beyond which the pro- 
fessors of dogmatism fear, like the shrine makers 
of Ephesus, that their * mystery ' or trade would 
vanish. Great was once Diana of the Ephesians — 
a fact which points this moral. The apprehensions 
felt by the dogmatisers of every age have always 
been well founded; the time has often before 
arrived when the imaginary line no longer did 
restrain thought, and when the people would 
press behind the altar and discovered the wires 
and machinery of the ^ miracles,' the 'oracles,* and 
the winking virgins. Dogma is a private manor 
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of truth off which intellect must be warned. It 
is not of the priests' freewill that mankind have 
overheard the 'open sesame' by which the 
treasures of knowledge have become generally 
available. 

What this formula requires men to swallow, 
then (applied to the best and noblest of religions), 
besides the fundamental conditions already men- 
tioned, is, in the first instance, the veritable ' dam- 
nation ' of nine-tenths of mankind, because they 
do not accept an alleged revelation which was 
made only to the obscurest of races, in a hugger- 
mugger way, in a hole and comer of the earth, 
and at a most confused epoch of history, the 
records of which are a mere survival, the larger 
quantity of the authors' works having perished, 
the records being contradictory of each other, all 
written at unknown dates, all being human comT 
pilations made admittedly long after the events 
described, and the principal authors being anony- 
mous ! — a revelation necessary to all the races of 
man, which it is utterly im|)Ossible except by a 
constant succession of miracles that the great bulk 
of them can ever hear of. It will be replied that 
in these latter days its exponents do not assert 
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that inevitable damnation, but somewhat ungra- 
ciously admit that the races to whom their panacea 
has not been made known may ' escape ' by other 
means. But this is only a concession to modern 
knowledge; it is a throwiog of one of their 
darlings to the pursuing wolves of rationalism. 
It is also a diminution of dogma, and illustrates 
the principle being enunciated. The weaker the 
dogma the less harmful is it ; but a little poison is 
worse than none. It is, however, a fatal admission, 
an irreparable leak in the dyke, and must lead to 
the submergence of the whole scheme, for the 
responsibility of offering to races a truth it is most 
doubtful they will accept, but which can only be 
rejected to their 'damnation,' is not to be under- 
taken by any man having an adequate conception 
of the interests involved. This is a case where 
ignorance may be bliss indeed — no less than eter- 
nal happiness. Let well alone; at present the 
' heathen ' are God's problem ; let not man attempt 
to solve it; for the servant who knew not his 
Lord's will was beaten with only few stripes. There 
is confessedly no necessity for interfering with 
God's garden as He has planted it. Let us all live 
in it peaceably, and enjoy the varied products of 
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His providence. But the inevitable inference of 
supernatural Christianity is that thp. sooner men 
are exterminated and out of the world altogether 
the better. It must be so, for their opportunity 
of 'sinning' is thus removed, and they are the 
sooner with God himself ! 

This revelation, however, is so bound up with 
stringent dogmas that it is absolutely impossible 
that a rationalistic race such, for instance, as the 
Chinese, can ever accept it, fresh miracles being 
withheld. The fruits of good living being the 
same in every race, and the net teachings of 
Buddhism, the religion most in vogue amongst the 
Chinese, operating to the same social phenomena 
as those of Christianity, such as order, regard for 
neighbours, love of family and parents, the very 
keystone of Chinese society, it follows that to 
induce a Chinaman to apostatise, it is necessary to 
BEASON him into the change. This, of course, is 
impossible. A Chinaman is not convinced of the 
paramount verity of a system whose God is repre- 
sented as having created a being * as clay in the 
hands of a potter,' the said being by aid of another 
rival god immediately turning into an enemy of 
his Creator, and needing a ' spiritual redemption * 
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which could only be accomplished by the said 
being's carrying his hostility to the extent of 
murdering that Creator, the whole scheme being 
supported on the invention of a something called 
* Moral Evil/ a something mysteriously stronger 
than, and certainly opposed to, the wiU of the 
Author of the Universe, and only to be overcome 
by cycles of his patient efforts, and His Own enor- 
mous Sacrifice. After this elementary statement 
it does not seem to a thoughtful Chinaman worth 
his while to pursue the study of the minor details 
of such a system. It is a hopeless difficulty that 
the ' Atonement ' should be made by man's own 
hand committing the murder of his God, and by 
means so unimaginably more criminal than his ori- 
ginal sin of plucking apples, redeeming himself from 
the consequences of that sin. Alas I alas! it was the 
' Tree of Knowledge ' that has always been obnoxious 
to rehgious systems. The Christian system has 
undoubtedly advanced hand in hand with modern 
civilisation. In India it even appears on a super- 
ficial view as if Christianity were itself a civilising 
agent, and so it is in its sociological truths. The 
spread of these truths is only delayed by their 
marriage to its transcendentalisms, which daily 
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become more untenable. Daily what passes as 
Christianity will spread, but were man not better 
than this, his best creed, civilisation, would be 
-impossible. God wishes to save man, and man is 
ever yearning and stretching out towards God. 
•Then must we conclude that fate intervenes to 
prevent them from meeting ? 

The orthodox say that the Devil is responsible 
for this separation. It is a most alarming thought 
that as a perfect Heaven produced one Devil, so 
when the present enemy is vanquished, after these 
miUions of years of conflict, there can be no 
security that another rebeUion may not break out 
imder a second leader. Indeed, with the bad pre- 
cedent already created, and the not inconsiderable 
measure of success which it is the great mission of 
orthodoxy to teach us has attended it, a second 
rebellion is much more probable than the first ! 

These fundamental contradictions account for 
the weU-known fact that when educated Chinese, 
Parsees, or Hindoos come under the influences of 
European civiUsation they do not become Chris- 
tians but rationalists. Their native beliefs dying 
out very rarely give place to Christianity. So far 
as Buddhism and Brahminism are stronger than 
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Christianity, their strength Ues in the backward- 
ness of the civilisation of those areas over which 
they prevail. As civilisation advances these faiths 
will become weaker, and eventually extinct, but 
Christianity will not supplant them. Eeason will 
destroy them, but will not voluntarily go into 
slavery again, but will remain master of the field. 
Missionaries in China well know how this is being 
proved there. 

The professors of dogma may be divided into 
two classes, the feeble and the fraudulent. The 
feeble are of all sorts, the vulgar and ignorant, and 
those whose intellects have been overtrained into 
the imbecility of reason ; the Prometheuses who 
have failed in snatching fire from heaven. The 
fraudulent are those who throughout the ages have 
worked the machinery of the supernatural for their 
own purposes. Until very late in the middle ages 
every man who could read and write was shielded 
by the privileges of, and considered to belong to, 
the clergy, these privileges being above law, de- 
cency, and the most rudimentary morality; but 
rather than risk the exposure of their dogmatic 
chicanery the priests made this desperate bid for 
all the educated, whilst striving to their utmost to 
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keep them as few as possible. The first man who 
proposed to educate the masses was to the Church 
a greater traitor than Judas ! 

Knowledge is power just as money is, and 
for the same reason, namely, that it is possessed 
by a minority. If stones were money all men 
would have to do their own work and would find 
that any product not universally obtainable would 
be more valuable than money. One man could 
only purchase the services of another by exchang- 
ing with him something which the others could 
not acquire for money. So with knowledge. 
When all shall possess it, it will cease to be 
powerful in the sense heretofore meant ; that is, it 
will give no man an advantage over his neigh- 
bour. Its only value will then be intrinsic. When, 
then, we come to consider what the intrinsic value 
of knowledge may be, quite distinct from the in- 
fluence it gives one man over his fellows, it will 
be made apparent that knowledge only consists 
of material facts. That all the spiritual effects, 
the hope, the terror, the curiosity, the pride it at 
present influences, by the force of contrast be- 
tween man and man, would cease. Consequently, 
the pnly value of knowledge would be to secure 
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health or freedom from disagreeables for each 
individual. Thus the spiritual standard will be 
abolished by the very act of each man's acquiring 
knowledge, and the welfare of the whole race will 
be demonstrated by their abandonment of imagi- 
nary desires. 

In every age and every race the professionals 
of religion have been opposed to, and dared their 
utmost to thwart, ' secular ' knowledge. The Eo- 
mish Church has of course in this way done the 
most harm to mankind, and still impotently strives 
to stem the tide. As far as that Church is con- 
cerned, we ought still to expect that the stars shall 
fall from heaven. But where are they to 'fall' to? 
Such preaching has become too transparently 
absurd ; but they are the same old stars of 1876 
years ago. To the Jews of that date the idea of 
the stars falling from heaven (no doubt upon this 
earth) probably seemed sublime ; to modem science 
it is ridiculous. The instinct of the Eoman Church 
served it well when it prompted the burning of 
Galileo. Heaven is 'above,' and hell is 'below'; 
but to a round world in space there is neither up, 
nor down, nor sideways. Shall we pray with our 
faces to the ground at night, or at morning ; or 
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shall we turn our faces always eastward ? But the 
'East' itself revolves! Every eye looking out- 
wards is turned towards God ! 

Which things are an allegory. If indeed thei'e 
be one point whither our eyes should turn for 
supreme truth, that point is not an abstraction 
apart from this sphere, nor in an arbitrary direc- 
tion in relation to which this moving earth must 
be ever varying. As the loadstone turns to the 
pole, and not towards another star, nor to any 
fixed direction in space, so within the sphere of 
human nature itself must be found the index 
necessary to guide the existence of man. Theo- 
logians are very fond of analogy. There is no 
more striking analogy than this permanent natural 
' miracle ' the magnet. Civilisation should be but 
the magnetisation of every human being, so that, 
whatever may be the temporary deflections caused 
by circumstance, the natural bent should con- 
stantly rule to the relatively fixed point of the 
material welfare of society. The question strikes 
deep — ^Does the Owner of the Universe view 
approvingly the cultivation, and what man deems 
to be the improvement of that portion of his pro- 
perty called the world ? Can we dare to say He 
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does not, when we see that development has been 
the process which has brought mundane phe~ 
nomena from chaos to the present stage, and that 
development still continues? But supernatural 
dogmas are the negation of material and social 
development, and they declare it to be worthless. 
They are an attempt to combine fire and water ! 

It will of course be argued that the welfare of 
society will be found a charm too weak to conjure 
with. But it has never had a fair trial. In the 
best previous civilisation the very few — they might 
metaphorically be counted on the fingers — ^to 
whom the beauty of the Platonic and Socratic 
philosophy could be brought home, had not 
enough practical material knowledge to support 
themselves, and so their lives were a dream — 
Nature had not been sufficiently conquered. The 
Greeks and Eomans had scarcely one material 
implement superior to those of primitive races. 
Their weapons were better; but their means of 
locomotion, of artificial light, of agricultural til- 
lage, and of engineering were fundamentally the 
same. Their superior mental cultivation enabled 
them to employ these more effectively, but there was 
no radical discovery of force stronger than finger 
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and thumb. Had the Eomans possessed modern 
artillery and ironclads they would never have fallen 
before the Goths and the Vandals, despite their 
' moral ' dechne. In vain Archimedes sighed for 
the standpoint on which to fix his screw-jack, 
that should push the world fi:om its orbit. There 
was on the one side pure thought, and on the 
other gross brutal ignorance — a body too vile to 
be inhabited by the soul, which wandered awhile, 
shivering, unclothed, and perished. It is our 
continued study of Nature that has so far re- 
fined the race of man that this thought, this soul, 
this philosophy, has at length found a body to 
dwell in, and an agency to record its influences 
on material things. So now to every man the 
printing-press, the steam-engine, the telegraph, 
bring home all the truth and the beauty that the 
world as yet contains ; and so soon as truth and 
beauty are born, the whole human race is their 
sponsor. 

Is it, then, too weak a charm to think that, 
supposing this life should prove to be all we have, 
every breath a man utters, every movement he 
makes, has an effect for ever? There is, indeed, 
an immortality, the indestructibility of matter. 

L 
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This world is different by every creature born 
into it; and when society fully recognises this 
fact, much more care wiU be exercised in regard 
to the preparation of the elements of which 
society is compounded. 

There is no lack of pathos in the thought that 
this life is perhaps all that man has. Let every 
one feel this, and how much more careful he 
would be not to deprive his neighbour of his share 
of joy. * Poor insect, what a little day is thine I * 
But there have been flowers enough for all who 
came before us, for all with us, and there will be 
enough for all to whom we shall transmit our life. 
The same beneficent sun shines on throughout 
all generations. There is more happiness in this 
world than mankind can ever absorb, even when 
they all shall come to seek it wisely. Why, then, 
should we tear each other's wings, push each other 
from the flowers, or crowd and stifle each other 
beneath their petals, or fight because our colours 
differ ? 

There is no more potent charm actually neces- 
sary than Honour — 

Into the vallej of Death rode the six hundred ! 
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or Love — ^the love of parents, husband and wife, 
brothers and sisters — 

Love, strong as Death — 

ay, stronger than man's strongest idea of damna- 
tion. 

As the family was the origin of human society, 
so will society, in its ultimate best state, be but 
the union in one vast affectionate family of the 
whole of the races of man. 

It is only as the science of moderation that 
Christianity can hold its own much longer, and the 
supernatural dogmas are cunningly devised ex- 
crescences upon it, a cunning which mankind are 
becoming too wise to be deluded by. But to 
refer once more to the Chinese : their behef being 
more misty, that is, less dogmatic, or, at all 
events, less xmreasonable than Christianity, not 
merely keeps them virtuous in life, but implants 
no fear of death, as has been illustrated before. 
Most Eastern races have practically no fear of 
death; the Chinese are perhaps exceptionally 
indifferent to it. Their utmost apprehension 
does not amount to more than the instinctive 

l2 
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shrinking which all sentient creatures have, the 
barest operation of the law of self-preservation. 
But Christianity does undoubtedly cast forward the 
shadow of death over the whole of life, and by 
suggesting the uncertain perils of eternity make 
its end awful. It is useless to deny this, or 
to assert that its end can be joyful. There 
is a singular indefiniteness about the joys of the 
Christian heaven — indeed, it is fairly stated that 
' it hath not entered into the mind of man to con- 
ceive what they may be' — but there is no lack of 
definiteness about the terrors of hell, so far as 
language is able to paint them. Those who feel 
no awe are merely using terms, and professing a 
beUef of which they are incapable of realising the 
force. But to the measure in which imagination 
does grasp these supernatural elements life is 
undoubtedly rendered sad and terrible. It may 
be asked how is it that ideas so unreal should be 
capable of producing this terror ? It is an heredi- 
tary taint from the savage state of man ; it is like 
a recurrent ague fit upon a patient nearly conva- 
lescent. Hereditary belief, the influence of each 
individual's ten thousand ancestors, of whom every 
human being may be said to be compounded. In 
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a sense every man is six thousand, and may 
possibly be fifty thousand, years old; his age 
is uncertain, but immense. Theologians cannot 
deny heredity who assert that the human race 
sprang from one pair ! It is vital to their thesis 
that they should have done so, else how account 
for the due transmission of * Original Sin'? 
There could not have been a large number of 
Gardens of Eden and single pairs at various 
centres, say in Australia, the Polynesian Islands, 
America, &c., and all falling into the same crime 
of stealing apples, forbidden, but placed as a 
special temptation. 

The actual modus operandi by which the pre- 
valence of ' Sin ' is made to appear is the incul- 
cation of the idea that the leading instincts of 
human nature are sinful. For instance, next to 
th6 necessity of food, which it would have been 
too dangerous to assail, rank the sexual instincts 
By boldly asserting their indulgence to be sin, the 
theologians have prepared a plentiful harvest 
This will be found to be the essence of what is 
ordinarily meant by ' morality.' The mismanage- 
ment of the sexual instincts undoubtedly is very 
hurtfiil to society, but only because it is first more 
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so to the individual. This reason soon teaches, 
and no mu^culous agency is required to enforce 
the lesson ; natural reaction is sufficient. It is, 
however, certain that the greatest personal im- 
morality was never so injurious to society as the 
violence bom of Christian dogmas, as evidenced 
by the condition of the Boman Empire for the 
first three or four centuries after Christ. This the 
condition of the Empire just before its break up 
does not disprove, whilst the wars and persecu- 
tions of Europe ever since prove it in letters of 
blood and fire. But the Christian Church has not 
been content merely to check these instincts. Very 
early in its career it attempted their suppression 
altogether, and with a mahgnant cunning, know- 
ing that suppression was impossible, instituted 
orders of monks as a standing protest against the 
alleged ' sin ' of every other human being. It was 
only by such an expedient that the idea of the 
superior ubiquity of the Devil, as compared with 
God, could be maintained. These instincts — and 
conaequently the Devil — are permanently in every 
man ; but God has to visit each man, and can 
only by the individual's constant prayer be ex- 
pected to exorcise this devil, and when exorcised 
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there is always a risk that he will return to the 
swept and garnished house as legion I But we 
are the same men, with neither greater nor less 
powers than David, Solomon, and the Patriarchs. 
Morality is nothing more than a ^ self-restraint, 
SO as not to consume our capacities for pleasure 
too quickly, nor trench upon the happiness of our 
fellow-men. It is the same as the mechanical 
principle, ' What is gained in power is lost in time,' 
and only another way of sajring, so judiciously to 
spread out our capacities as to obtain the utmost 
amount of happiness that they can possibly be 
made to yield. 

But if the Devil is actually more about the 
world than God, then, clearly, God neglects the 

world ! 

Cycles have been needed to give the race the 
moderate knowledge we now possess; cycles of 
conflict have taught the benefits of social laws and 
equalised mankind to moderate peace : other cycles 
may bring perfect peace. Yet further ages may lift 
man to a still higher development ; or excessive 
civilisation may diminish his reproductive power, 
and by some subtle natural law then called into 
operation an equation of population may be 
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attained, or population gradually decay. Perhaps 
of all material speculations that of what will 
become of man when the earth is so populated 
that it can support no more most legitimately 
approaches the borders of the supernatural. It 
mattei^ not how many cycles may elapse before, 
but if the population of the earth is increasing, as 
allowing for shiftings of centres it undoubtedly is, 
so surely as two and two make four that climax 
must some day be reached. Then, will the First 
Cause speak in any plainer language than is used 
now? 

Another of the items most difficult of diges- 
tion,- which the formula ' Swallow where you can- 
not understand ' requires mankind to assimilate, 
is ' moral ' responsibihty. This is one of those fasci- 
nating terms which by a subtle appeal to the vanity 
of the individual, insinuates a supernatural claim. 
TMs will be instantly apparent, if for moral the 
expressimi social responsibihty be substituted. At 
once the idea is taken out of the region of the 
supernatural and the humility of a practicable 
purpose is indicated, instead of an aspiration to 
the ideal. Moral responsibility is an appeal to 
human vanity, because it suggests an affinity with 
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Divine powers, a sort of demi-godship in man. 
The pure ' enthusiasm of humanity,' and the really 
practicable services which every man can render 
to every other are better indicated by such a term 
as social responsibility, than by one partaking of 
the supernatural or impossible. Moral responsi- 
bility mistily indicates a duty to an ideal abstrac- 
tion ; it is a theory and necessarily degenerates 
into a supernatural dogma. Like all such dogmas 
it will not bear analysis, because it involves con- 
tradictions. It is supposed to imply a perfect in- 
dependence of action towards a personal God, 
who yet has created the being ' to exercise it. 
Now without wasting time over the worn-out 
absurdities of the discussions regarding free-will 
and ' predestination,' it will be enough to point out 
that whether the idea of ' moral ' responsibility be 
considered from a secular or a theological stand- 
point it is alike fallacious. In theological science 
it is claimed that everyone who decides aright 
and shall become * acceptable ' to God, must, in 
the last instance, owe that result to the dehberate 
will of God, who must send his Spirit, and draw 
the individual to Himself, thus accomplishing his 
salvation by a miracle. There can therefore be 
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no possibility of moral responsibility. But re- 
garded from a secular stand-point, the idea of 
moral responsibility is utterly preposterous. The 
inheritance of ancestors, the conditions of health, 
the shape and quality of the brain, the influence 
of circumstances, even the immediate physical 
ejQTect of drugs and medicines, account for, by 
compeUing, every action of the individual. Saints, 
on their death-beds, have in ecstasy seen heaven 
opened, and heard the tones of the angeUc choir ; 
drunkards, dying in delirium tremens, have seen 
snakes and devils writhing around them ; in both 
cases these ejQTects are equally real and are forma 
of dehrium. 

But, say the supernaturahsts, ' How about con- 
science? Has not every man an inner voice 
which tells him what is right and pleasing to 
God? ' &c. In the weight which is always accorded 
to this argument, perhaps the greatest mischief of 
supernaturalism will be found. Conscience is a 
manufactured article. So long as people think 
that this conscience is really a Divine supernatural 
fiujulty implanted to respond to the Bible Scrip- 
tures, as the eye is fitted to respond to external 
. objects, instead of learning that conscience is 
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the result of association, training, and of purely 
natural influences, so long will that conscience 
remain an indefinite quantity and an useless ideal, 
and a something to fight about. Instead of prac- 
tical action to ameliorate social conditions, a 
careful study of those natural influences, and a 
looking to them alone for the increase of general 
happiness, we have dreams of perfectibility and 
the bandying about of such terms as * virtue/ 
'purity,' 'justice,' nobleness,' &c., which are a 
sort of slang of the supernaturahsts or idealists. 
Virtue, purity, justice, nobleness, iSx5., are conve- 
nient expressions enough, judged by the standard 
of the material welfare of humanity, but as they 
are commonly understood in affinity with a super- 
natural 'conscience' they usually become mere 
terms of abuse employed by the combatants in 
theological warfare, and meant to invoke or assert 
the aid of the supreme supernatural power. These 
terms are purely relative. A Eed Indian's con- 
science prompts him to scalp his enemies, and his 
virtue consists in successful bloodshed. The con- 
science of the worshipper of Juggernaut impels 
him beneath the wheels of his car. Conscience 
urges the Hindoos to drown their young and their 
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aged in the Sacred Ganges. It was, doubtless, 
conscience that prompted a Pope to bless the mas- 
sacre of * Saint' Bartholomew; it is difficult to 
imagine what the concience of a Jesuit devotee 
might not prompt him to do. The edifying story 
of Jael treacherously murdering Sisera, is another 
curious exemplification of the developments of 
conscience, drawn from ' orthodox ' sources. The 
manufacture of conscience is in our own hands ; 
these are specimens of the results of the process 
under supernatural influence. Were there one 
clearly demonstrable revelation, it would still be 
impossible to attach any supernatural ' moral ' 
responsibility to an individuars acceptance or 
rejection of it. Every human being is the child 
of his parents and the creature of his neighbour- 
hood. Parents and society may teach one thing 
or another, and the early bias generally determines 
the remainder of life. That is one of the truths 
of the Bible. Is not a curse to descend to the 
third and fourth generation of the children whose 
parents have eaten sour grapes? * Their teeth 
shall be set on edge.' 

When, however, a more precise analysis of 
what ' conscience ' really is be made, it will be 
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found that it is the self-conviction of each man 
that the course, or act, or opinion, he decides to 
adopt, is the most conducive to his happiness. 
Thus, the orthodox conscience is a beUef that 
certain dogmas wiU secure him eternal happi- 
ness, and that happiness in a future state is 
so much more important than happiness in this 
life, that it is worth his while to make any present 
sacrifices to obtain it. The first injurious element 
in this belief is that happiness in this life and in 
a fixture life, if there be one, are incompatible. 
Civilisation has taught us that this is not neces- 
sarily so, and that moderation constitutes not 
merely a saving virtue for another life, but is the 
secret of happiness in this. But the lesson has 
been very recently learnt, and an orthodox 
dogmatist is a person who refuses to learn it. 
The personage we reverence as Christ pro- 
bably meant by all his parables only this simple 
truth ; apostles, martyrs, virgins, have by their 
several forms of monomania obscured it. 

The curiosities of supernatural moral responsi- 
biUty are inexhaustible. There is this dilemma, 
either it is the unwisdom of men which leads to 
their continual strife and preying upon each other, 
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or the First Cause deliberately instigates them to do 
so. Eather than recognise the power as resident 
in man himself to do what he pleases, the super- 
naturaJists accuse God of 'hardening the heart 
of Pharaoh.' If God be just, He cannot condemn 
for acts He has himself performed by His instru- 
ments ; if He is merciful and loving there is no 
need for damnatory dogmas, or for any process 
of 'reconcilement' to His own creatures. The 
fact is, the whole science of supernaturalism is a 
maze. Once get into it, and the finest intellects — 
the Gladstones, Mannings, and Newmans — ^present 
a lamentable spectacle of brain-cobweb spinning, 
mental wriggling, and bepuzzlement. They are the 
sophists of Catholicity. But, fortunately, there is 
nothing to prevent any man from passing by 
outside the maze altogether. Very few have a 
turn for such turnings and amazements, or a gift 
for what has been euphemistically termed in a 
late notorious correspondence the ' niceties of the 
language of theological controversy.' 

In this connection it may be well to allude to 
the great stress which is laid upon the Jewish 
prophecies, as they only become important when 
men are once inside the maze. They are another 
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form of aspiration after the impossible. Every man 
would like to foresee the future ; it has been, per- 
haps, the most vulgar of all ideas. At this moment 
fortune-telling is not wholly extinct. A prophetic 
claim is one of the ultimate ideals and involves 
the usual self-contradiction. Wherever a clearly 
intelligible power of foreseeing the future should 
exist it would be possible to alter it. Divine 
prophecy would therefore mean divine compulsion. 
The idea of prophecy is altogether chimerical, and 
the merits of alleged prophecies consist in the in- 
geniousness of the obscurity with which numerous 
and various possibilities are indicated. A clear 
prophecy must be liable to defeat, but if * pro- 
phecies ' are liberally sown broadcast it is certain 
that out of the vast crop of human events some 
vsdll seem to have root in prophecies. 

However, as regards the common belief that 
the life of Jesus was foretold by the Jewish 
prophets, it needs very little study (and a good 
deal of impartiality) to discern that as there is 
no evidence for the events of His life earher than 
sixty to ninety years after they occurred, the 
gospels might easily have been appropriately 
garnished from these prophecies and the Psalms 
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Close examination yields the strongest circum- 
stantial evidence that they were so. The gospels 
were compiled ; by no one knows whom ; and in 
their present form are admitted to be crystallisa- 
tions of floating traditions of the early Church. 
Therefore it is impossible to doubt that with the 
Jewish prophecies before them the writers could 
scarcely refrain from shaping their narratives in 
accordance with them. Details that accorded 
they would accept as true ; those that clashed 
they would have felt it their duty to reject. No 
one can deny that they might have done this, and 
so the fact of these narratives in many respects 
agreeing with these prophecies is thereby pre- 
vented from being necessarily miraculous. 

It is strange that the supporters of the theory 
of supernatural moral responsibility contend that 
they thereby give greater honour to a personal 
First Cause. But the opposite view would rather 
give God the glory of everything ; they most deny 
His power who say that there is anything in the 
Universe which is not of Him. The First Cause 
remains the permanent cause ; it dishonours 
Him to suppose that His creation wriggled out 
of His hands, like Frankenstein's Man, and 
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that He is vainly endeavouring to overtake it. 
Everything proceeds by His will. The poison 
kills, the alcohol depraves, the diseases de- 
teriorate, the dirt accumulates. Can it be be- 
lieved that what men mean by disease and dirt 
have any such meaning to a personal First Cause ? 
Do they not fulfil His will ? Is a vile and loath- 
some insect or animal * vile ' or * loathsome ' to 
Him, — is an ugly man * ugly ' ? Are not the 
invariable, inevitable, causes of disease, and the 
ceaseless accumulation of dirt, meant to confine 
men's attention to the practical, or is not the 
lesson underlying all 'phenomena an entirely ma- 
terial one ? What man deems to be * dirt * he 
must remove; what he finds to be * disease' 
he must study the laws of and counteract ; if he 
is to be happy he must have a standard of happi- 
ness, and seek to turn the stream of tendency of 
all material things into the direction he wishes. 
That tendency can be made to flow in any 
direction by the action of man, either to dis- 
ease and dirt, or cleanliness and health ; no miracle 
is concerned in it. Man can build a house, or burn 
a forest; cultivate a corn-field, or leave nature 
to make a wilderness wilder. The standard of 

H 
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happiness is of man's own creation, and that standard 
should be his social responsibility. The difficulty- 
each man has to contend with in guiding himself 
by that standard is to restrain within proper 
bounds the instinct of self -preservation. This 
can be done without overshootins^ the mark into 
the insanity of supernaturalism. This elemental 
principle of all life has also been seized upon by- 
theologians and held up to execration as ' original 
sin.' Its development is well named selfishness, 
a disease judged by the standard of human hap- 
piness ; its excessive suppression is asceticism, 
a disease still more opposed to human welfare. 
\Vhen man wandered free over the earth a savage 
hunter, this instinct of self-preservation had only 
to contend with the forces of inanimate nature 
and the dumb animals he pursued, but as popu- 
lation increased he was brought into contact with 
his fellow-men, and social responsibilities gradually 
arose. In the earliest ages, with room for every 
man, this instinct existed to the degree of absolute 
egotism, without being hurtful to anyone. Just 
as population increases, or as it aggregates into 
small centres, must that instinct be modified, and 
what was once the absolute passivity of non-con- 
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tact, or indifference, has developed into the activity 
of mutual kindliuess and consideration. This 
process is entirely a natural one ; mankind have^ 
like rugged flints, been triturated in the mortar of 
circumstance into a smooth powder. But the domi- 
nation of supernatural dogmas has simply delayed 
this result by inducing men to torment and 
slaughter €ach other in every age. 

There is no more commonplace assumption 
than that no material standard can secure the - 
happiness of man, because he is always suffering 
the torture of an inward insatiable yearning. The 
assumed universal prevalence of this yearning i^ 
one of the chief theological arguments. There is 
no such yearning. The disease itself is quack- 
invented like its remedy. The only fact which it 
simulates is the desire of all men for advancement 
and knowledge — that is natural curiosity. If 
mankind were so dissatisfied with the results 
of their efforts to acquire knowledge, they would 
have long since given them up in despair, and the 
race would have perished of intellectual inanition ; 
the theologians would not themselves be in exist- 
ence to enlarge upon the misery of this ' yearn- 
ing.' But if, on the other hand, mankind live 
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by th^ successfiil gratification of their pursuit 
of knowledge, it is clear that they are not subject 
to a * yearning ' which they are not able to satisfy. 
Mankind are, unquestionably, moderately happy. 
Were they not so they would cease from off the 
face of the earth. Their happiness arises from 
the ftilfilment, in due proportion each to each, of 
all their instincts and desires; due proportion 
being the restriction of each instinct only to such 
a degree that it shall not deprive other instincts 
of their operative powers, thus reproducing in 
the individual himself a cosmos of the best condi 
tion of the race, the greatest happiness, or a share 
of happiness, for the greatest number. The 
pretence of priestcraft that if men would only 
believe it, their natural curiosity is really a yearn- 
ing which only supernatural remedies can satisfy, 
which can only be appUed through ecclesiastical 
mediation, is not calculated to conduce to the 
happiness of mankind. A doctrine which teaches 
that every unpleasant phenomenon is a super^ 
natural 'judgment,' which was only shaken off 
the European mind about 300 years ago, which still 
enslaves the ignorant and keeps them ignorant, or 
such a notion, for instance, as that which even 
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highly educated people to this day entertain, that 
the weather comes more directly from God than 
anything else, does not conduce to happiness. 
This popular idea regarding the weather is highly 
suggestive. It is the one natural phenomenon 
about which men can as yet predicate least, and 
therefore their credulity is greatest. 

In such a mental condition men deem it a 
species of blasphemy to attempt to turn a page of 
the Book of Nature beyond that which lies open 
before them, and consequently they learn no more 
from her; physical investigation is prohibited. 
Millions of men even to-day who would not pray 
that iron should become steel, do pray for rain and 
sunshine. 

But if wonder be regarded as this * yearning/ 
then certainly it is insatiable, or it will remain 
unsatisfied until the whole contents of the volume 
of Nature has been mastered. Theology can 
never satisfy it, and it is another of the purposes 
of these reflections to show this. 

It will be contended that love, hatred, and the 
whole range of sentiments support supernatural 
ideas, and on them, of course, is based the super- 
natural idea of a dual being in man, a soul-^ 
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personality, utterly distinct from his body-person- 
ality, and not merely distinct but hostile : an essence 
confined in his body Uke the Genie in the copper pot, 
bursting to be free, and abhorrent of its prison. 
There is no more actual support for this favourite 
poetic thought than is involved in the power a 
man has of saying * Shall I, or shall I not ? ' of 
debating with himself, and of adopting one course 
rather than another. It is consciousness — a power 
possessed by all the higher animals and, indeed, 
going very far down amidst the strata of ani- 
mate life. But not a fixed power ; not a quality of 
a specific miraculous nature, but capable of develop- 
ment. The savage man possesses it in a very 
limited degree ; the cultivated man only increases 
it by his cultivation. Possibly no one has yet 
reached its ultimate limit, but the time has cer- 
tainly arrived when men would do wisely to turn 
this consciousness from introspection. One con- 
clusion from these reflections is that this conscious- 
ness leads to mental disease when it is diverted 
from material external investigation and concen- 
trated upon itself. It contracts the morbid disease 
6f supematuralism. Have mankind not then 
Souls ? ^ How can we prove it ? It may be a pretty 
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poetic idealisation of * personal conceit ' — or it may 
be a fact. We shall never find out whilst our 
consciousness is wedded to mortality. 

The sentiments clothe human nature as leaves 
the trees, ever moving, ever changing, dying and 
renewing. 

But, pursuing the investigation of the results 
of dogmatic Christianity, it will more and more be 
seen how the supernatural, so to speak, poisons 
what would otherwise be an unmixed blessing to 
mankind. The Apostle James, in expounding the 
principles of Jesus, says : ^ Pure religion and un- 
defiled is to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their aflSiction,' and 'To feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked.' That is. Christian evangelists, 
when they wish to give a palpable Christianity, 
are obliged to come down from the region of 
the supernatural and make their ultimate result 
of supernaturalism a purely material one. In spite 
of themselves they can only arrive, after all their 
transcendental processes, at the gross comfort and 
material welfare of mankind. Even thdr crystallis- 
ation of truth or virtue is but to make people 
happier in this world. It is recorded therefore, 
on the Highest Authority, that true religion is, 
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ifter aU, but the diffusion of material well-being. 
Thus love is the underlying principle of Chris- 

« 

tianity, and love is not supernatural. 

But why is it necessary to refer to supernatural 
sanction for performing so obvious a duty towards 
each other ? Cannot we do each other the com- 
monest services, and make each other as happy as 
possible without asking leave of a supernatural 
Being ? Must we painfully climb to the top of a 
mountain aixd then down the other side when there 
is an easy road along its base ? 

Theology has not always taught morality^ or 
been consistent with it ; but keeping these reflec- 
tions confined to the influence of Christianity, and 
conceding that Christianity always meant to incul- 
cate peace on earth and good will amongst men, 
can it still be denied that by interweaving these 
simple social blessings with theological dogmas 
men have been taught to regard their social duties 
as «4per-natural? The difference between theology 
and civilisation, therefore, is that the former asserts 
social duties to be supernatural and only perform- 
able by miraculous aid, whilst civilisation teaches 
that they are perfectly natural and purely within 
our own power. Civilisation teaches courtesy, or 
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the art of absorbing within ourselves the impact of 
unpleasant forces, and not returning or conveying 
them on, as one ivory ball does to another. At the 
very best, theology, by suspending human nature 
over hell-fire, sublimates it into vapour which 
again condenses into a fragile crystal, pretty to 
look at but useless to build with, or for anything 
but ornament; and this refined product, the 
elect, is but a very small proportion of the vast 
mass lost in the process. But civilisation treats all 
men alike, not seeking to make them change their 
nature, but only to shape and adapt themselves 
to each other's requirements, and thus be com- 
pacted into a social fabric. Civilisation will never 
rest until it has solved every social problem. 
Theology gives up at the first difficulty, declaring 
that pauperism must ever be — ^in fact the poor are 
necessary as a sort of happy hunting ground for 
the Christian recreation of the rich I 

Again, death, in Christianity, becomes a super* 
natural terror, because it is alleged to be a curse. 
But, call it change or call it death, it is the uni* 
versal law of nature. It is obvious that these 
material bodies could never have lived much 
longer than they do ; indeed, modem science has 
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added some years to their average durability — for 
it is now discovered that the ages of the patriarchs 
are not even mythically described, a later and 
more accurate interpretation of the chronicles 
making them somewhat less than the longest term 
of modern life. Death, then, is not a curse ; it is 
the correlative of life. Were everything not to 
die, nothing new could spring up. Our death is 
nature's life. Science, however, although it has 
not yet yielded us the elixir vitae — which would 
but be a power to arrest, as it were, and to 
petrify vitality rather than truly to prolong it — ■ 
does teach us how to avoid pain. Probably many 
excellent people think it immoral to use chloro- 
form ; some certainly do think so in the instance 
of childbirth. 

But if death be a supernatural curse, life must 
be equally so ; and to be born a risk so frightful 
that could the belief be constantly before men's 
Ininds, it would undoubtedly induce them to 
prevent a reproduction of the species. It is 
nothing to have been nothing ; it could not be 
a hardship never to have existed. There would 
then have been nothing, no ego. But to he forced 
into the realm of nature^ subject to terrific super^ 
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natural liabilities, to commence a material nucleus, 
which shall expand, and go on developing, and 
suddenly pass into a supernatural existence, with 
supernatural tortures, or rewards which nature 
cannot appreciate, for purely natural acts, done in 
a purely natural sphere ; and these tortures and 
rewards to operate for ever and ever, as a conse- 
quence of acts performed in a space of time which, 
compared with eternity, is as a needle's point 
to the universe; the material nucleus being 
cursed supernaturally at its very inception, the 
pains of its creation (childbirth) being a special 
stigma of that curse ; the work the being shall do 
throughout its material life being also a special in- 
tensification of that curse ; — is not the mere recapi- 
tulation of these theological ' facts ' a farrago of 
absurdities too gross to need refutation ? Life, on 
such terms, is an awful calamity, only mitigable by a 
miracle, and the chances of that miracle delivering 
any given individual must be as millions to one. It 
has been said that it would be wise at least to choose 
the pleasantest of creeds. Is this so pleasant as 
a belief that the First Cause beholds all things and 
they are good, because consonant with His will, 
and that He doth all things well ? 
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Poor David, the most humau of poets, and 
therefore one of the sweetest singers for civilised 
men, seems to have felt this difficulty, as he felt 
every difficulty, for he was always in difficulties and 
troubles, and that is the secret of his charm. He 
cries one day, * I was born in sin and shapen in 
iniquity ; ' and another time, addressing God, ' All 
my members were written in Thy book when in 
continuance Thou didst fashion them, and I was 
curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the earth.' 
Contradictory; only serving to indicate different 
states of his imagination — a fair presentment of the 
antithesis between ' religion ' and science ; the one 
accusing man as devil-begotten, the other telling 
him to rejoice in God who made him. 

Did not that subtle enthusiast Paul burst out, 
* I would even that I myself were accursed from 
Christ, for my kinsmen, according to the flesh.' 
A cry forced from one of the acutest of men by a 
sudden conviction of the horror of existence itself 
viewed by the glare of its supposed supernatural 
destinies. He might well have been shocked at 
the logical conclusion of his insane fancies. 

Provably insane, because he thus unconsciously 
demonstrates the superior force of natural affec- 
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tion, and the inevitable break-down of even his 
noblest supernaturalism. He so loves his kindred 
of his natural heart, that he would incur his 
fancied damnation rather than allow them to do 
so. Or, putting it in another way, so ardently does 
he love his glorious Ideal, so does his imagination 
clothe Christ with every adorable grace, that 
he, Paul, is wilKng to sacrifice his own bliss, so 
that Christ might receive of his kindred a larger 
number of votaries. 

Literally insane, because it would be no ex- 
aggeration of this spirit were a father of a numerous 
family to have them baptised and to slaughter all 
in their cradles, or before the age of ' moral 
responsibility,' and thus secure a brood of angels 
at the expense of his own solitary perdition ! 

And how we all do love each other, and in 
trouble defend each other ! It only needs that the 
reality of the trouble be brought home^ and every- 
one instantly recognises and assists his neighbour. 
If a man actually realised that even his bitterest 
enemy were in unspeakable agony, that man would 
not allow that agony to continue. It is a want of 
civilisation that keeps us all back. AU men, too, 
love Christ; the gentle, heaUng, loving Christ; 
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verily we would cling to the hem of his garments 1 
They who do not love Him, simply have not got 
a eivilised ideal before them. Those Jews who 
hated Hira could only have done so because they 
did not understand Him, thatis, see Him as He was. 
Men love animals, and each other ; why should 
they not love what is admitted, after all the 
supematuralism is cleared away, to be the best 
representative of our race ? It is just this super* 
naturaUsm, born of ignorance, which has been the 
only obstacle. When civilisation purges this away 
the truly beneficent qualities will remain. 

It is all very well, too, to rejoice in what Christ 
is supposed to have done, but it is much more 
reasonable to think of what He has not done. Can 
we set the few cripples and diseased that He is 
alleged to have cured against the myriads of suf- 
ferers before and since ? Are we to estimate the 
benevolence of God by what He has done or what 
He has omitted ? — by the mass of suffering or the 
exceptional miraculous cure ? Let anyone pass a 
cripple in the street and feel, as he will, his heart 
melt with pity for him, — then he goes on to 
think of Jesus the healer, — and by a quite natural 
progression something like indignation arises in 
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« 
his miDd that if there be a power to heal it 

should not be exerted. Christ healed whilst He 
was on earth, — but if He be God He can be 
everywhere at once, on earth and in Heaven at 
the same time. There would not then even be 
the sacrifice necessary on His part of a visit to 
earth to heal the cripple. The orthodox say He 
is on earth ; that He is in the midst where two 
or three are gathered together. But whether He 
be on earth or not, He has the power to heal ; 
He does not heal, — and so it must be the will 
which is wanting. Therefore it is impossible to be 
enthusiastic about the dogmatic God's benevo- 
lence. Did He come merely to show us that He 
could heal if He chose ? The only way to avoid 
blasphemy here is to conclude that God does 
not heal miraculously, and that it is man who 
makes diseases and suffering by his original mis- 
conceptions of Nature s laws, and his hereditary 
transmission of their ill consequences. God neitlier 
sends the suffering nor cures it ; man does both, 
and prevention will eventually make cure impos- 
sible. 

Work is not a curse, but the greatest blessing ; 
it is movement. Being without movement is 
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impossible. Women could never have been delivered 
of children without pain, until within the last few 
years since chloroform was discovered, not miracu- 
lously. Are the animals under a curse, for no 
such event as the bringing forth of offspring occurs 
or could occur amongst the mammalia without 
pain ? But Paul says (1 Timothy ii. 15), Woman 
* shall be saved in childbearing if she continue in 
faith and charity and hoHness with sobriety.' Here 
the clumsiness of the miraculous machinery is a 
little too apparent. He must have been addressing 
a very ignorant mob, or did he correctly gauge 
the female intellect for all time, when he asked 
them to believe that a purely physical law, and 
one on which the continuity of the human race 
depends, was in any way connected with the 
acceptance of supernatural dogmas ? 

But as regards work, if * wealth ' or * capital ' 
which are other words for labour, stimulates activity 
and population, and alone enables a country to be 
developed, is it not certain that labour-saving and 
labour-multiplying machines are alone the cause 
of our modern increase of population and en- 
lightenment? Exactly as this advances, dogmas 
recede ; exactly as man ascends the hill the extent 
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of his view enlarges, but the separate objects be- 
come less distinct. An exquisite harmony per- 
vades the landscape, and a sparkling peace is seen 
shining over it all, whilst the ploughing of the 
labourers, the journeyings of the travellers, the 
drunkenness and quarrelUngs of the revellers, and 
the turmoil of the towns, sink into invisibihty or 
insignificance. 

Again the lesson may be enforced which 
physical things teach. Let anyone ascend a tri- 
fling hill, only some 800 feet, such for instance as 
Chanctonbury Eing, in the Southdowns. Look- 
ing over the country for 30 miles around, not a 
soul is visible. And yet that area is thickly 
peopled. But stay,— can it be that the acts of 
that tiny speck below, with three other specks 
resembling horses, and another speck which looks 
like a plough, have a 'moral' significance? To 
himself perhaps 1 Patiently, day by day that field 
now partly striped with brown, will become brown 
all over. After weeks a greenish tinge will over- 
spread it, and the green week by week will 
deepen, and brighten, and gradually shade to gold. 
Then specks will again creep forth, and the gold 
will little by little fade into dull brown flecked 

N 
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foolish ideal of Eastern savages for whom Nature 
does so much with so little effort on their part, 
that in their laziness and ignorance their highest 
aspiration is to a state wherein she shall do every- 
thing ? That is the origin of the Garden of Eden — 
a poem. And how Nature in her belts and zones 
teaches that very lesson ! and where the sun is hot, 
and much labour would be painful, demands but 
very little — creating by those influences a race 
correspondent to them; and as the zones cool, 
races of more energy respond to her increasing 
demands ; and in these cold, variable, foggy British 
Isles, a race with the maximum of energy, and 
whose energy still needs to be supplemented by 
internal stimulants before the vital warmth is 
produced. A being who should not work must 
inhabit a flat world ; whether Adam and Eve had 
* sinned ' or not, they would have had to work and 
wear xjlothing north and south of the tropics. 

It is time that mankind disregarded the 
shrieking theological Cassandras and scolds, at 
least until they can show better warrant for their 
threatenings. The heritage of the priests of Baal 
would seem to have descended upon those of our 
day ; ^dr god is still pursuing, sleeping, or per- 
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adventure on a journey, for he is no more visible 
now than he has ever been. It is time that theo- 
logians learnt the lesson Canute so easily taught 
his courtiers, and in which pohticians have in 
modern times made considerable progress. It is 
true that in the form of certain European govern- 
ments there is still visible a conspiracy of the 
educated using theology as a weapon to depress 
the masses. Only a few months ago the Belgian 
government prosecuted and cruelly punished a 
man for putting the consecrated wafer received at 
the sacrament in his pocket. But in the ^practical 
divorce between Church and State, now general 
amongst civilised communities, it is made apparent 
that theological dogmas are really held to be worth- 
less, nor can the thin varnish of official patronage 
conceal it. The state is everywhere held, as regards 
its subjects' allegiance, to be superior to Religion. 
But if religious dogmas were true, all the priestly 
and ecclesiastical claims would be paramount, 
notwithstanding Macaulay's well-known argument 
that governments, like trading companies and other 
corporate bodies, have no religion (nor souls to be 
saved!). The effectiveness of this argument is 
really derived from the underlying sense that no 
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particular religion can be of paramouni impor- 
tance. The claims of most religions are so unreason- 
able that it is felt that reason can have nothing to 
do with them. 

But if we must have a religion, let it be 
one whose sole claim rests upon the bene&ts it 
confers — ^that is really sociology — or civilised 
Christianity, — a religion that need not appeal to 
miracles, in support of an attempt to run counter 
to our natures and to create a class of faineant 
mental despots — a religion self-contained and self- 
supported, which only can demand our ' reasonable 
service.' Let us seek a religion where mistiness 
is not mistaken for sublimity ; on the top of the 
highest mountains it only conceals it. Fog, too, 
is a poor substitute for solid earth ; let us in short 
have a religion of practical benevolence, that is, let 
Christianity be civilised. The question may be 
put thus ; — in the vast variety and cc^nplexity 
of life, we have a knot which cannot be untied ; 
it must be cut. Shall we cut it by reason or 
imagination — that is the whole point? 

It is not behef in the supernatural, or in 
another state of existence, which keeps men 
decent and orderly. It is law and experience of 
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the benefits of order. The growing volume of 
the cry for the greatest happiness of the greatest . 
number drowns the Cassandra ravings. The stan- 
dard of individual power is diminished, but an 
increasing number of mankind acquire by mutual 
protection a minimum of individual power. No 
longer are priests in league with robber barons, 
able to lord it over multitudes ; but each man of 
the multitude is acquiring the power to be lord of 
himself. 

Shall men govern themselves by a practical 
aim, the ' enthusiasm of humanity ' which Christ 
taught, or by supernatural paraphernalia ? These 
reflections seem to prove that the disadvantages of 
the latter plan preponderate over its advantages. 
Until it can be proved that vice, luxury, violence, 
sensuality and selfishness, conduce to the welfare 
of man, it will be unnecessary to invoke the goblin 
terror of moral evil. The use of the latter only 
tends to make men acquiesce in stagnation, to treat 
social and material problems as insoluble, and 
prevent them from rationally approaching the 
study of the undoubted evidence of the First 
Cause. As Froude well says, 'How different 
would have been the history of mankind had they 
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been content to act by the golden rule/ and two 
great commandments. Take away the theological 
element, and nearly all its blood-stained pages had 
not been written ! 

We are more tolerant now chiefly because 
we care less. It is felt that as God does not 
speak, and miracles do not occur, there is no sufii- 
cient justification for stifling our reason any longer. 
But so strong is the taint of mediaeval ignorance 
yet within us, that even some of the most scholarly 
writers cling to a few remaining ' filthy rags ' of 
Orthodoxy, and seek still to clothe themselves 
withal. 

But if indeed the progress of Europe has been 
such for instance as Lecky describes it, that pro- 
gress is in itself utterly subversive of the idea of 
a personal dogmatic God. We are more tolerant 
also because we know more. Religious dogmas 
constitute imaginary territories of opinion. In like 
manner as every man who visits the varied physical 
regions of the earth comes back hberalised and 
tolerant, so he who is conversant with the great 
varieties of the regions of opinion must become 
a citizen of the world of thought. If theology 
be men's opinions about God, which vary and 
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develop as man himself advances in civilisation, 
then the course of history is perfectly natural, and 
we may temper our self-gratulation that our 
individual hves were not in the dark ages, by a 
gentle regret that our appearance on this earth 
was not yet a little longer postponed, until the 
theological demons had been wholly exorcised. 
But if it be claimed that dogmatic rehgion is 
absolutely true, and the words of God, then, — 
well, then, we have merely uttered self-contradic- 
tary nonsense — ^because a dogma could not have 
been true in the third century and false in the 
tenth. And as no revelation has ever been 
claimed subsequent to the canonical scriptures, 
modem thought, which has so greatly weakened 
or abrogated the dogmatic teachings of those 
scriptures, must be, as the Ultramontanes assert, 
damning heresy. There is only one other alter- 
native consistent with the existence of a dogmatic 
God, namely that the course of history is pro- 
foundly opposed to His will. 

Whilst puzzled and confused in thus scanning 
from every point of view the history of Europe, 
and trying to discern some Cabala in its wars, its 
persecutions, its religions, on a sudden, like a 
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well-known puzzle, the crossed and crooked 
writing when held in the right attitude merely 
reveals the anagram miMAN folly. Beason then 
is modern revelation. 

The world got on very well a good many 
thousand years before the appearance of Christian 
dogmas, and there is every reason to believe that 
when the episode of their prevalence has passed, 
it will get on many thousands of years thereafter. 
These reflections only aim at a commonplace 
or superficial review of the nature of belief in 
the supernatural, and the effects of this belief. 
It is not proposed to examine minutely the 
specific claims of any particular crqed ; but it has 
been already implied that the dogmas of Chris- 
tianity alone present a claim to supernatural 
origin worthy of examination from an European's 
point of view. It may, however, be well to 
glance sUghtly at some of the detailed pleas on 
which they base themselves, that it may be seen 
whether they contain anything sufficiently solid 
to exempt them from the disadvantages attendant 
upon supernaturalism in general, and whether 
these pleas are so forcible that humanity are 
bound to admit them. The principle of them 
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seems tx) be m^ns insana in corpore sano. This 
will be seen the more closely its claims are 
analysed by reason. The absence of 'secular'* 
evidence of Christianity could hardly be more 
complete. Its ' revelation ' mainly consists in as- 
sertion ; and it can only be based upon an assump- 
tion of the Divine inspiration of the documents in 
which it is enshrined. No one could possibly prove 
Divine inspiration, not even its subject himself; 
it is in its nature insusceptible of proof, whilst the 
documents themselves do not make the slightest 
claim of the kind, are practically anonymous, 
contradictory, and so intermixed with allegory as 
to present quotations for the most opposite con- 
clusions, and their literal teaching is mainly im- 
possible. The greatest claim of Christianity lies 
in the death — that is, the death for man's sake — 
of its Founder. But do not all men die ? And 
how many millions have died in agony, entirely 
because of their beUef in the supernatural cha- 
racter of His death ? And how many millions 
of men have died for pure natural affection of 
their fellows? Have not most of us some one 
dearer to us than life ? If Christ were the Being 
of the Christian's ideal, it is impossible that His 
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sufferings should have equalled those of every poor 
helpless man, who must be alone, and is not ftod 
to know what was before, and what will follow 
throughout eternity. Granted that Christ is such 
as the Bible describes Him — to whom ' a thousand 
years is as one day ' — it is absolutely impossible to 
conceive of BQs suffering by death, from which He 
was to rise again in thirty-six hours, He holding all 
the secrets of Nature, and being Nature's Author, 
and of course never losing His divine ubiquity ! 
Only in an ecstasy of ' spiritual ' delirium, and a 
total suppression of reason, could such an idea 
have a real influence upon mankind. 

Then the fundamental basis of supernatural 
Christianity is the ingenious invention or thought 
fancy that when human beings die they are not 
dead* It is a fancy because, although it may be 
true, it is as utterly unsupported by evidence of 
the kind which man, in common with every other 
animal, needs to guide every life-function, as any 
fairy story that was ever written. All facts, every- 
thing solid, are against the idea. It is also, in a 
definite shape, a comparatively modern invention ; 
but although it has advanced pari passu with the 
growth of civilisation, it seems now beginning to 
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lag behind. Meantime, hov does it concern us? 
Can we in this life in any degree conceive the 
features of that ? Strange that upon such prac- 
tical wisdom as Christ taught, should have been 
grafted such astonishing doctrines. Christ said, 
' Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof ; ' surely 
the same wisdom applies to the circumstances of 
eternity. It is possibly blasphemy to concern 
ourselves about that which is so obviously beyond 
us. Even some orthodox thinkers do not deny that 
our * souls ' may have perhaps existed in some other 
state previous to this hfe. If so, it is certain that 
we have no memory of that state. So again in 
the next life we should probably have no memory 
of this. Meantime it is wiser to trust the First 
Cause entirely ; to remain in the hollow of His 
hands, rather than to ascribe to a theocratic class 
of men supernatural intermediatory powers. 

But what is a soul ? A drop of Deity — if the 
orthodox behef be true — the 'breath of God.' 
This furnishes one of the most preposterous of theo- 
logical contradictions viewed in connection with 
moral responsibility. If we have souls, or spiritual 
essences, then, say the orthodox, they are of the 
nature, or a part of God himself. A soul^ there- 
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fore, could hardly sin. Acts done in the body are 
done by the body, and for the body's gratification. 
A sensual soul is an absurdity< The body in due 
time perishes, and hastens its own dissolution by 
sensuaUty, but then the soul is freed, and must 
thankfully escape to God. Theologians, it is true, 
say, 'The soul that sinneth it shall die,' but it 
would not be fair to pin them to literalness in this 
instance, because the immortahty of the soul is 
their cardinal tenet ; yet, notwithstanding that 
they will quibble by talking of ' spiritual ' death, 
which does not help them out of the difficulty, 
it is worth while to throw in this interjection as 
an additional proof of the hopeless unreason of 
all such theories. The soul, however, if held 
morally responsible for acts done in the body, 
cannot be punishable by any material suffering — 
consequently hell fire is a nullity. We are thus 
fairly in the empyrean ; but, as we have nothing 
to guide us, and it is altogether uncomfortable, let 
us return to earth. 

Madness, however, presents an enormous soul- 
difficulty. There is only one conceivable explana- 
tion of madness compatible with the orthodox 
idea of a soul inhabiting our body, and that is, 
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that the media of communication — whether they 
be the brain, or whatever they may be — are thrown 
out of gear, so that the soul — ^which of course 
must always preserve its sanity (we cannot ima- 
gine a mad spiritual essence) — cannot get its com- 
mands carried out. Could science discover some 
lever by which the bodily media could be thrown 
into gear again, the machine would work effec- 
tively instead of the wheels going round discon- 
nected and uselessly. But if this view be correct, 
it is fatal to orthodox moral responsibility, because 
it makes everything hinge upon sound physical 
mechanism. On the other hand, if there be not a 
separate soul, but our whole body and soul con- 
stitute one intelligence-machine, then also moral 
responsibility is meaningless in any supernatural 
sense, whilst the importance of physical conditions 
is equally great. Considering the phenomena of 
madness in conjunction with those of infancy (the 
babe leaping in the womb), and so giving rise to 
the speculation at what moment of the embryo's 
development this separate soul enters it, and how 
a spirit can be born of matter^ reason almost 
forces upon us the conclusion that there is no 
separate soul and body, and that we are but 
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inteUigence-machines, That is, mankind are the 
highest development of life. What life is, is the 
greatest problem yet unsolved ; it may be inso- 
luble, but no religion yet found amongst men 
asserts its solution. Since then, in spite of his 
supposed possession of a soul, man when mad is 
below the level of the brutes, the all-importance 
of sociology and the non-importance of theology 
are demonstrated. 

Apart from ' moral ' difficulties, there is one 
purely intellectual about this psychological pro- 
blem. If we cannot conceive a sensual soul, we 
can still less conceive a puzzled soul. All disem^ 
bodied spirits may be supposed to pass with 
equal ease through brick walls or any material 
obstacle. Why, then, should they not equally 
well see * a hole through a ladder ' intellectually ? 
and thQ soul of Bill Sikes or the most ignorant 
Hottentot be as penetrating as those of Newton 
and Shakespeare? Spiritual essence cannot be 
dull and unintellectual. Intellect must be, if not 
the whole soul, that portion of it permitted to 
record itself by means of things material, or one 
of the soul's processes — ^Religionists might call it 
a secular occupation of the soul. Therefore, it 
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follows that if the soul were entirely freed from 
material integuments it could exert its whole 
force. That whole force must be immeasurably 
more powerful than any resistance mere matter 
could offer ; there could be no intellectual diffi- 
culty for which a disembodied soul would not 
prove an instant solvent. In fact, intellect is 
a word describing a soul under difficulties — a soul 
so overlaid by matter as to be reduced to the 
condition of a ' mind.' Theologians find ' mind ' ' 
a convenient term for shifting moral responsibility 
from the ' breath of God ' to our physical nature : 
they will even assert that there are both a ' mind ' 
and a ' soul/ But they involve themselves in 
a dilemma. If there be a distinct mind and soul, 
the mind being the more material item, must be 
the sole actor of all ' moral * wrong, and so alone 
susceptible of damnation. The mind being this 
actor, the soul is less capable of spot than ever, 
and the death or punishment of a soul sheer im- 
possibility, because there is nothing that can inter- 
vene between the soul and God. But our minds 
cannot be damned whilst our souls escape ; so 
that theological sanctions are rendered unneces- 
sary. But if, on the other hand, the mind and 
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the soul are the same^ and the mind merely the 
evidential action of the soul, then reason must be 
the highest exercise of that action, and the con- 
clusions of reason the supreme arbitrament of 
human life. Whatsoever, therefore, is incon- 
sistent with reason must be false, must be insane. 
No theology, of course, pretends to be entirely 
consonant with reason, whilst most theologies 
glory in despising it, or what they call rising 
above it. These reflections have sufficiently illus- 
trated the attitude of dogmatic Christianity in this 
respect. 

Which horn of the dilemma, then, shall Chris- 
tian dogmatists choose? Shall Newton, Bill 
Sikes, and the Hottentot disembodied be ad- 
mitted to possess equal soul-power? or shall 
intellect be something distinct from the soul? 

Thus the conclusion reflection again points to 
is, that ' mind ' and * soul ' are neither of them 
distinct from the body or each other, but that 
Newton, Shakespeare, and the savage are different 
developments of Life. We may even go further, 
and see that whilst Newton and Shakespeare were 
abnormal growths, or quintessences, the more 
advanced sections of the race may eventually be 
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refined in masses to their condition. When that 
time comes it will project its own abnormal deve- 
lopment in individuals, and hy that time the Hot- 
tentot may have reached om* present state. So, 
when we see Shakespeare or Newton we should 
say, ' Behold what man is capable of,' not, ' Be- 
hold a miracle.' Again, then, from another point 
of view, we see that humanity continues to edu- 
cate itself ; man's religions also bear the impress 
of this educational process, and when once this is 
conceded there is an end of the intrinsic truth 
of any dogma which reason can upset Such 
dogmas may be temporarily valuable as the rod 
for the child; but as men become reasonable 
dogmas become useless, and as the rod is now 
going out of fashion for the education of the in- 
dividual, it is to be hoped that reason may shortly 
displace dogmas in the education of the race. 
Coercion and orthodoxy have always gone hand 
in hand so long as they could ; but men cease 
flogging children just when the children become 
strong enough to return the blows. 

But Christianity professes that its Founder and 
Apostles recalled several human beingajirfrom the 
spirit-life back to this. What then said Lazarus, 

9. 
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or did Christ tell of the phenomena of that life ? 
and it is remarkable that His disciples never ap- 
pear to have asked Him a question on the subject. 
This is against human nature. It is not conceiv- 
able that as God, the Author of all things, His 
followers should have been in such intimate com- 
munion with Him, and not sought some informa- 
tion on this greatest problem. The absence of 
any record of this nature can only be accounted 
for on the following hypotheses : — 

Either that to His immediate followers He 

never did claim to be God ; or, 
That they did ask Him, and He was unable to 

answer, and so both question and answer 

have been suppressed by the compilers or 

arrangers of the Gospels. 
Either is fatal to Christ having claimed this super- 
natural power. We do not find that any of the 
subjects raised from the dead were anywhere 
questioned as to their experience of death, 
although in the case of Lazarus it is narrated 
that multitudes of the Jews followed from place 
to place because of him. The conclusion, there- 
fore, is imavoidable that the stories are mythical, 
the imagination of the writers not stretching 
beyond the miracles themselves. It is incredible 
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that had these miracles really occurred there 
would not have been questions recorded, and the 
replies giving or evading the information. 

Upon whom has dogmatic Christianity the 
strongest hold, speaking broadly? Silly young 
girls and women educated and uneducated ; and 
upon men the texture of whose minds is essentially 
feminine, and ignorant and vulgar people ; they 
chiefly who have not intellect to think and weigh 
evidence. It is impossible to exaggerate the in- 
fluence over such minds of the compensatory theory 
of supernatural Christianity, the charms of the idea 
that because they have few of what in the common 
estimation are the pleasures of this life — riches, 
idleness, luxury — they will have the balance re- 
dressed in a future state of existence ; and it appeals 
even to the passions of envy and hatred,* for they 
can hope hereafter to triumph over their enemies. 
' Shall not God avenge His own elect ? ' This is 
nakedly put forward in the unamiable story of 
Dives and Lazarus ; it is easy to predicate of such 
principles that the poor and ignorant will find 
them more acceptable than the rich and intelli- 
gent, and so that ' not many wise and learned ' will 
be attracted by them. 

A deeper insight, however, might reveal to 
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the poor that they are likely to remain so whilst 
they look only to supernatural means for their 
elevation, and to the cultivated that in fostering 
this behef they are playing with a double-edged 
tool. Is it indeed quite certain that offences must 
come? 

Once get into the region of the supernatural 
and there is no end to nonsense in the strict 
meaning of the word, i.e., something not sense. 
Amongst the wildest savages nothing more hope- 
lessly nonsensical has ever been invented than the 
doctrine of the real presence and transubstan- 
tiation. Christ said, ' Take, eat, this is my body/ 
This He said, whilst Himself alive in His perfect 
natural body, of a piece of bread held in His 
hands, at a meal which He was sharing, and of 
bread of which He was almost certainly Himself 
partaking, as it is mentioned that 'He dipped 
a sop in the dish,' and that ' He desired to eat 
this Passover with them.' Of course those 'present 
could never have conceived any other meaning 
than that He was speaking symbohcally, and 
instituting a memorial feast. Nevertheless, the 
majority of European people, under the jugglery 
of priests, have believed and still believe that 
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Christ meant that the bread was His veritable 
body, and that He intended to inculcate literal 
cannibahsm, and the believers and unbelievers 
have murdered each other continuously through- 
out the ages on this point alone (both parties 
believing Christ to be the Son of God), and many 
would do so to-day if civihsed law did not prevent 
them. 

This idea of transubsiantiation is a very 
favourite one of the largest section of Chris- 
tendom. It cannot be considered to hold good 
only with the sacramental bread and wine, 
because there are to be seen in different parts of 
Europe several heads, numerous legs and bones, 
and other personal members of the same saint, 
not to mention that there are enough pieces of 
the true cross scattered about the world to have 
served to make a cross several times larger than 
the one supposed to have been employed by the 
Roman soldiers. This is a miracle indeed ! 

And the ' Trinity ' is another idea which only 
serves to demonstrate the irrationality and the 
worthless mysticism which the first step in super- 
naturalism surely leads to. Three hundred years 
after Christ, Athanasius constructs his meta-. 
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physical idol triune God, and carves and polishes 
Him to his liking ! 

As soon as any creed is recognised as narrow 
by large sections of people, how ridiculous does it 
appear ! Look at the Eitualists in the eyes of the 
great mass of the people of this country. Their 
God is to be swathed and bound with a sort of 
red tape. It is either true or false. It is too 
narrow for a rational thinker to believe it true. 
If false, it is only not contemptible because it is 
mischievous. The desperate craving for realism 
in ' high ' religious ceremonies presents really 
ludicrous aspects. The trile realism of a man 
flinging himself on a church floor before the altar 
is not that he honours a Being Omnipotent, 
Immortal, Invisible, but that he spoils his clothes. 
We cannot rationally suppose that God likes us 
better sitting, standing, or lying, and our very 
garments do not hide us from Him. The comical 
little cushions, too, that are used for kneeling 
prove that it is the attitude that is contended for, 
and not the sacrifice of discomfort which would 
result from the knees touching the hard stones. 
And so with the raising of the Host, and drinking 
up the last drop of wine, and eating the last con- 
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secrated crumb. Its impracticability marks its 
folly. There must always be a moisture or a 
grain remaining, do what the priest will, and these 
are equally the blood and body. Microscopically 
and chemically, that is, scientifically^ they cannot 
be consumed; and so the horrible crime of 
trampling or neglecting them is daily committed. 

Whatever may be said about the theoretical 
equality of mental power of the sexes, it will be 
admitted that, as a rule, up to the present, 
women are less cultivated and less widely informed 
than men. Accordingly, it will be seen that 
Eitualism is mainly supported by women. These 
being only commonplace reflections, it may be 
permitted to allude to a detail which might be 
thought beneath the dignity of a purely philoso- 
phical treatise. But it is undoubtedly true that 
a Eitualistic congregation will present a set of 
curious faces and stratigely formed heads suffi- 
ciently numerous to alter the average judged by 
the ordinary standard. This can be seen by any 
one waiting by the doors of any Eitualistic church. 
There is a half-wild, half-abject look pervading 
them. Under the excessive influence of super- 
natural ideas — or superstition — the intellect is 
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stunted, and the whole being deteriorated. And 
so with the leaders of Eoman Catholic thought ; 
their faces reflect the super-subtle cunning which 
constantly preoccupies them. There are probably 
no more degraded specimens of humanity than 
can be found in the classes of monks, and it has 
been so in every age. This is a truism. 

What will be the reception accorded to these 
reflections ? Possibly some truth may be disco- 
vered from the manner of it. Almost universally 
they will probably be execrated, and their author 
considered necessarily a bad man. But why 
should * sceptics ' be ' bad ' ? If there be beauty 
and comfort in orthodox beliefs they are open to 
all. There is nothing to be got by scepticism ; it 
does not defraud God or man. Sceptics are, of 
course, as a rule, greatly more ' conscientious ' 
than orthodox believers, because with the whole 
current of fashion, the teachings of infancy, and 
the influence of heredity setting one way, it may 
be taken for granted that any man who resists 
the stream must be sustained by very strong 
conviction. Which is the more respectable, the 
behef of a fool or the doubt of a student ? the 
man who beheves against reason, of he who 
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cannot believe because of reason ? If we say 
the former, we libel God, for God's greatest gift 
is reason, and even in the ' revelation ' attributed 
to Him, man is nowhere told that he is not to use 
his reason. It is merely negatively evident that 
the writers were unreasonable. It is a fair in- 
ference that therefore they could not be divine. 

The book of Nature is an undeniable revelation 
of the Supreme Power. Therefore when we 
adopt any belief which clashes with that it is a 
preference of opinions to facts. There is here 
an analogy to the written ' revelation.' As man- 
kind have so often been mistaken in supposing 
unexplained physical phenomena to be a special, 
that is miraculous revelation of God, so may we 
not much more easily be mistaken in supposing 
the contradictory words of men (the Bible, com- 
pounded of all sorts of writings at all sorts of 
times) to be His revelation ! Orthodoxy teaches 
that we are to prefer a collection of pamphlets, 
which men print for money, to the lessons of the 
Univerae. The Universe is a simulacrum, but 
the pamphlets bound into one book are the 
revelation ! 

However, it is only within the last thirty years 
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that the publication of such reflections as these 
could have been attempted. It is most important 
to enquire whether there be any better reason for 
this execration which many people will pronounce 
against their author than the instinct of self- 
preservation of a vested interest, or perhaps a 
cowardly and mistaken notion of what is best for 
society. The bias of interest lies on the side of 
the orthodox. The reasoner merely makes, per- 
haps a Quixotic, certainly a more or less self- 
sacrificing, attempt to take the pressure of these 
gloomy theories off the brain of humanity — 
gloomy to those who realise them intellectually, 
tszc^^y-sweet in a purely sentimental aspect. But 
even sugar-plums are positively poisonous taken 
in excess. Is it better to play upon, or even to 
coax into order the ignorance and terrors of man- 
kind, or to seek to eradicate them altogether? 
Long enough has opinion been an omnipotence 

Whose veil 
Mantles the earth with darkness, until right 
And wrong are accidents, and men grow pale 
Lest their free- thoughts be crime and earth have too 
much light. 

When a clergyman brought up from his youth 
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to minister in the Church, already possessed of 
some preferment, offered a canonry, and on the 
high road to a bishopric — which in our modera 
society is perhaps the most respected social 
position attainable — addresses himself to write 
the hfe of Christ, for instance, can he possibly 
wish to see anything but one side ? Does not his 
conscience tell him that audi alteram partem is 
impossible because there simply cannot be another 
side? It is mere blasphemy to suppose that 
there could be ! Such a man is indeed in a 
position fraught with ' moral ' danger, so rarely 
are immediate visible personal interest and duty 
to society linked together. 

Is not there still underlying even the most 
liberal mind a sneaking fear that free-thought is 
in some way dangerous? and do not the most 
genial professors of Christianity dread argument, 
and fence their dogmas as hot-house plants, which 
soon must wither in the natural air ? 

There is no sort of consistency in this attitude 
on the part of the orthodox, which is only one 
phase of the persecuting spirit. If orthodoxy did 
not bhnd and stupefy its professors they would 
themselves see the absurdity, and even the insult 
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they offer to their own conception of God, when 
they are so intensely jealous of other men holding 
different opinions regarding Him. The grander 
and truer their conception the less would such an 
Ideal need their protection. Why does orthodoxy 
always cry out and stop its ears whenever its 
dogmas are assailed, or rational discussion is com- 
menced ? There can be only these alternatives : 
either that its professors know from their own 
experience that their dogmas are inconsistent with 
reason, and therefore they are professing them 
dishonestly ; or that they fear that reason would 
prove the most attractive, and so they save their 
'consciences' (and their livings) by refusing to 
think ; or they are ignorant fanatics, incapable of 
thinking. Truth is a diamond, and the more it is 
w^ashed, rubbed, polished, the more its brightness 
and hardness become apparent. A diamond can- 
not be contaminated or dissolved. Therefore the 
more all dogmas, principles, or theories claiming 
to be true are ventilated, examined, analysed, the 
more certainly will that which is true in them be 
cleared and revealed ; that only can be lost which 
is not of the nature of truth, but, like dirt or rust, 
only overlays and obscures it. In the affairs 
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of life the man who shrinks from exhibiting his 
credentials, and endeavours to conceal his pur- 
poses, or motives, or means, is held deservedly to 
be an object of suspicion. Why should not this 
wholesome rule apply to the graver matter of 
religion ? A religion, if true, should not shrink 
from being brought under examination, in foro 
rationis. Truth should fear nothing. A personal 
God, Author of absolute truth, may be trusted to 
take care of His own. 

It is as if Christianity had existed only to 
prove the inevitably deadly effect of super- 
naturalism, no matter how it may be mixed with 
the wisest and noblest materiahsm ; for eliminate 
from it every supernatural element, and take only 
that which secular evidence leaves, and conse- 
quently reason can accept, and there is a residuum 
of profound social wisdom, affectionate sentiment, 
and reverence towards the Unknowable which 
must make for the happiness of mankind. Human 
life is ennobled, graced, and strengthened, without 
one of the ecclesiastical dogmas. Eemembering, 
then, that all we know of Christ is derived from 
men who were but representatives of the ignorance 
and superstition of their country, time, and race. 
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and that their accounts relate to a stage whereon 
superstition had reached a climax, and that of their 
records we only possess a mere filtration from a 
much larger mass of writings, which, being by the 
same authors, had in their time necessarily an equal 
claim to ' inspiration,' would it not be wise to 
receive only that which is supported by evidence, 
and reject the rest ? Of the writings, for instance^ 
of Luke, whoever he might have been, it is 
admitted that many manuscripts were burnt 
at Alexandria. It is a common fallacy that the 
preservation of the Bible has been a sort of 
miracle. It is much more wonderful that, if it 
be indeed a Divine supernatural revelation, 
intended for the salvation of all mankind, so 
little has been preserved. The anonymous cha- 
racter and the discrepancies of the narratives are, 
from this aspect, almost miraculous. 

In the first place the fact that the events took 
place in the Augustan age of literature, when the 
world was at the very acme of its ancient civilisa- 
tion, and yet that no mention is made of them, 
constitutes a monstrous difficulty. It is. in fact, 
to accuse God of mocking man to say that He, in 
His own Person, on earth, wrought miracles to 
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convince men, that is, that He performed physical 
marvels because He wished to convince men of 
His existence and Almighty power, and yet that 
He designedly arranged that no able, intelligent 
observer should have seen these miracles, and that 
the world at large should have been carefully kept 
in ignorance of them. Such writers as the leaders 
of classical literature, not being anonymous, would 
have commanded respect. They have commanded 
respect. Their works survive and will prove as 
immortal as the Bible — they have proved so, and 
they have been better preserved. If Christ's 
miraculous life really did occur, its object must 
have been to convince men. The 'sin' of His 
contemporaries was that they were not convinced. 
If the evidence had been sufficient they must have 
been convinced. If they were not convinced, 
Christ (as God) must have been aware that the 
evidence would be insufficient, that is to say. He 
supplied insufficient evidence. The best evidence 
would have been the observation of cultivat/cd 
Eomans and Greeks, of whom there was at that 
precise period a vast mimber, rich, leisurely, 
seeking every day some new thing. Had anything 
approaching such wonders been even hinted at, 
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numbers would have taken ship and investigated 
the facts. The instant attention which Paul re- 
ceived when he appealed to Caesar, and the fact 
that Festus dared not fail to provide for his 
prompt conveyance to Eome, proves that the state 
of intercommunication in the empire was by no 
means difficult, and that the provinces and local 
functionaries were thoroughly en rapport with the 
capital. It is notorious that the age possessed a 
very great degree of conscious enlightenment, 
and hole and corner as Palestine was, such events 
could not have escaped imperial and intellectual 
notice. No sort of intelligible reason has ever 
been suggested why, in the vast mass of contem- 
porary literature, there is no trace of these as- 
tounding events ; why, outside of the sacred books, 
there is no evidence regarding the events they 
describe. They are self-supported, self-poised, 
their arguments are in a circle, they stand upon 
nothing ! 

In the second place, the loss of the original 
manuscripts, the doubt about who were the wri- 
ters of the Gospels as we have them, the certainty 
that no approximately contemporary account of 
Jesus* life was written by any one, Jew or Gentile, 
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are insuperable obstacles to the claim that the 
Gospels were divinely protected. They first come 
into historic sight in a language which it is certain 
that their reputed authors were ignorant of; at 
least Hebrew fishermen would not know Greek. 
The events themselves transpired in Hebrew. 
Jesus certainly spoke Hebrew. In reference to 
the so-called Gospel of John, too, the way in 
which orthodox apologists gloat over the infusion 
of Greek thought as accounting for a doctrinal 
refinement which pervades that production is 
practically an abandonment of the claim of ' in- 
spiration.' 

So very numerous are the discrepancies in the 
New Testament Scriptures that it is almost a 
weakening of these reflections to select any in 
particular. It is admitted by the scholarly or- 
thodox that literal harmony is hopeless. It is 
quite certain that the more they are studied the 
more contradictory they are found to be. Acute 
and learned men have impartially disintegrated 
them, and it would be out of plac« to go much 
into detail here. These reflections only aim to 
discover what is the effect of the dogmas of 
Christianity upon each other, and the effect of 
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religious dogmas in general upon mankind. If 
religious dogmas did not destroy each other they 
would destroy humanity. But no scholarship is 
needed to detect these discrepancies. Were it 
not that from our first lispings we were made 
familiar with these narratives we should notice at 
once that each gospel in the majority of its inci- 
dents in respect of dates and details absolutely 
excludes the others. (See Scott's ' English life of 
Jesus.') 

Still, one or two of the most salient of these 
discrepancies may be noticed in passing. If we 
have two intrinsically opposed narratives of the 
same event, God Himself could not make both 
true. Doubtless the rules of arithmetic hold good 
in Heaven. Three and two make five anywhere 
in the universe. 

The Annunciation, the genealogies of Christ, 
the dates, the birth-place, the infancy, the shep- 
herds, star, and magi, the massacre of the inno- 
cents, the youth and scene in the temple, the 
ignorance of Jesus' mother regarding His nature 
and mission until at about thirty years of age He 
began His ministry, notwithstanding her immacu- 
late conception and early cor^jugal misunderstand- 
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ing, the disbelief of His relatives, the thirty years 
during which He was a carpenter and did nothing 
remarkable, the detailed geography of His move- 
ments, all present immense intrinsic difficulties and 
contradictions. 

However, a few more illustrations. Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, whilst describing the Last Sup- 
per — that rite which, in itself tjrpical of blood, 
has caused such rivers of blood to flow — do not 
mention Christ's washing the disciples' feet. But 
the so-called Gospel of ' John,' in describing 
the same scene, does not inculcate the Last Sup- 
per, but describes minutely Christ's washing all 
the disciples' feet. It is impossible that so enor- 
mous a condescension as this must have ap- 
peared in Eastern eyes could have been in- 
advertently omitted. 

One of the gospels describes the baptism of 
Christ by John, and the heavens opening, a dove 
descending on Christ's head, and a voice saying, 
* This is my beloved Son,' &c., John's sole mission 
having been to prepare the way for Christ. Yet 
a few chapters further on John sends to ask Christ 
whether He were He that should come, or another 
were to be looked for. 
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* John's ' gospel alone contains the account of 
the greatest of miracles, the raising of Lazarus. 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, therefore, either did net 
think it worth recording, or were ignorant of it. 

John was one of the three favoured disciples 
(according to the other gospels) present at the 
Transfiguration, but his gospel does not mention 
that curious scene. 

At the crucifixion it is stated that there was 
darkness for three hours over all Judea. This, 
then, must have been known to several millions 
of people, and would have filled the whole world 
with astonishment ; but no evidence exists for 
it outside the gospel. The account of the dead 
leaving their graves is scarcely worthy of notice, 
but had it really happened, the fame o^ such 
a portent would have overspread the Eoman 
empire. What sort of life did they rise to ? 
What became of them afterwards? Did they 
retire to their graves, or take up their abode 
permanently with their friends ? 

Christ is said to have risen from the dead, but 
all the gospels represent that His followers did 
not easily recognise Him, and it is not claimed 
that He re-appeared to any but His nearest rela- 
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tives and a few disciples. Mary supposed Him 
to be the gardener. The eyes of the two at 
Emmaus were 'holden,' &c. It is certain He 
was not recognised by the Jews, otherwise their 
universal conversion to behef in His miraculous 
character must have instantly followed. Is any 
rational conception possible why He did not go 
into Jerusalem, and so convince all the world ? 
But He is reported (in Matthew) to have said 
that He ' would go before them into Galilee,' the 
province which happened to be at the extreme 
end of Palestine and farthest from Jerusalem. 
Mark and Luke, however, state that they did 
not go to Galilee, but that the Christophanies 
occurred in Jerusalem or the neighbourhood. In 
Luke they are commanded to tarry in Jerusalem. 
Knowing also that Christ and His disciples as- 
serted that He would rise again the third day, as 
it is clear the authorities did from their assenting 
to the proposal to set a seal upon the sepulchre, 
it is certain that expectation was keenly alive, and 
that it would have been exceedingly difficult for 
the risen Christ to conceal Himself. It is abun- 
dantly evident, however, from the gospels that 
His disciples did not expect Him to rise again. 
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and were very much astonished and difficult of 
conviction even after the alleged event. It is 
peculiarly unfortunate that the narratives of the 
resurrection of Jesus should be the most hope- 
lessly obscure and irreconcilable passages in the 
Scriptures, because Paul says, * If Christ be not 
risen, then are we of all men most miserable.' 
He thereby proves the danger of making sill the 
practical goodness, wisdom, and beauty which 
may be found in a civilised Christianity depend 
upon a transcendental supernaturalism. 

Orthodoxy when confronted by such objec- 
tions as these has only one answer, namely, that 
we are poor vnretched worms, who riaust not 
presume to judge God, That we ought no more 
to question His arrangements than our little dog 
ought to disobey us. But such an argument 
would be ridiculously sophistical even Ttrere the 
analogy less faulty. The little dog's ' eternal 
salvation' does not depend upon his correctly 
understanding contradictory commands from us, 
or upon his doing something impossible. And 
even the dogs are too sensible to obey Commands 
which would palpably lead them to destruction. 
They cannot be ordered to lie down under the 
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car of Juggernaut. The dog, however, sees in 
man a being enormously stronger than himself, 
with inteUigence vastly greater, but yet akin to 
his own. The dog, therefore, can never doubt 
who commands, and that he is being commanded. 
Theologians, however, may not hope much longer 
to preserve the commanding attitude towards 
their fellow-men ; they have treated them like 
dogs long enough, and when they are ignored 
there is no other being visibly commanding man 
as man commands dogs. And again, arguing 
from the analogy of common life, and, for the sake 
of argument, admitting that orthodox theologians 
really faithfully convey the commands of a per- 
sonal God, what should we think of a man who 
met a secular difficulty in the same way ; who, on 
being convicted of senseless folly, should merely 
reply, * I am inscrutably and sublimely wise, wise 
beyond your poor comprehension * ? 

And so with regard to this difficulty of Christ 
having toiled through three years (or one year, 
for whUst all agree that His ministry did not begin 
before He was thirty years old, there is much dis- 
agreement as to its duration), working miracles in 
all parts of JudaBa to painfully convince people of 
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his divinity. But, having worked the greatest 
miracle of all by Himself rising from the dead, He 
is described as making every effort to conceal it 

Orthodoxy is certainly very unlucky. The loose 
and discrepant style in which His ascent to Heaven 
is described, one gospel not alluding to it at all, 
and the enthusiastic absurdity with which * John ' 
ends (' I suppose that the world itself could not 
contain the books that should be written '), prove 
that after Christ's actual death all is utterly vague 
and uncertain, and that the compilers felt this to 
be the case. 

Now, let orthodoxy return the compliment to 
rationalism, and admit, for the sake of argument 
merely, that Christ was the wisest of Teachers, but 
still only human, then, ought He not thus to 
have blundered, and occasionally to have shown 
a want of judgment ? In such a case what could 
we have seen but just the very difficulties and 
inconsistencies that we have now to contend with ? 
a religion which does not spread in its primitive 
form, and only very slowly in particular quarters 
in any form, and which becomes attenuated as it 
' spreads, its dogmas evaporating more and more 
rapidly under the rising sun of human knowledge? 
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It is assumed throughout these reflections that 
Christ did live, and suffer crucifixion as recorded 
in the Scriptures. Let us take all the theological 
facts for granted, and see then what comes 
of them. 

There is literally no evidence of the existence 
of Christ outside the New Testament Scriptures ; 
but it is quite immaterial to the purpose of these 
reflections to examine that branch of the subject. 
We will deal with the problems presented to reason 
on the bases of the records themselves. 

What, then, can be the meaning of none of the 
disciples having asked Christ why God permitted 
* evil ' and the devil ? There is certainly a sub- 
limity of unselfconsciousness about the narratives 
of the gospels. They do not ask belief, or seek to 
persuade the reader of their ingenuousness. But 
does not this merely indicate an utter absence of 
thought and reflective power ? The disciples by 
their own records continually misunderstood 
Christ's simplest statements ; they never did in 
His lifetime understand the fundamental events of 
His career. Are we taking mere simplicity and 
complete absence of intellect for a remarkable ' 
proof of veracity ? It may be. Or is it that the 
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compilers of the gospels, in paternal care for their 
spiritual children, simply evaded these difficulties 
by ignoring them, a course perfectly efficient so 
long as mankind remained uncultivated. Paul 
seems to hint at something of the kind when he 
says, *But we talk wisdom amongst mature 
Christians ' (1 Cor. ii. t)). It is very certain 
that for nearly two thousand years folly has been 
talked by the leaders of the Church to the im- 
mature. It is to be feared that ' pious ' frauds 
are as old as the Church itself. 

There can be no doubt that the reason men's 
minds are unsettled in these days, and the beliefs 
of 1,900 years are shaken, is that in those beliefs 
no provision for or forecast has been made of the 
necessities of intellectual culture. Now that in- 
tellectual culture is upon us, we are compelled to 
search and look whether these things be so ! The 
egg-shell is not elastic, but breaks when reason is 
incubated. Men's minds are discomposed nowadays, 
and it is because in these beliefs there is no pro- 
vision made for any of the distinctive features of 
human progress. Even the historical parts of the 
narratives of the gospels have themselves become 
but idyllic parables^ in contrast with all the neces- 
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sities of modem European society. The scenes are 
as dreamlike as those of the realm of King Arthur, 
and are as little subject to the conditions of exist- 
ence with which we are familiar. They are only 
conceivable as occurring amongst a semi-nomadic 
people — ^who did not live in houses with glass 
windows ! The dramatis personoe axe so evidently 
possessed by the belief that their country, 160 
miles long, was a very large and important part 
of the world. All the numerous ' kings ' and 
* nations ' the Jews overcame were comprised in 
this tiny area. From 'Dan to Beersheba' is 
exactly 145 miles. The Jordan, that mighty 
river, the passage of which was the occasion of 
such sublime poetry, prophecy, and miracle, is 
but the width of a London street, and can be 
waded breast high. Jerusalem was never a mile 
square ! 

We have so long been nurtured on these idylls 
that it is necessary to make a great effort to reahse 
that the whole known world in the Jews' time 
was situated on the shores of the Mediterranean 
Lake, and that practically its climate was uni- 
form. That the vast proportion of Asia, Northern 
Europe, all Africa except the Mediterranean coast. 
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and all the islands and oceans of the earth, to 
say nothing of the American hemisphere, were 
absolutely unthought of. That in Asia there were 
immense populations, and civilisations even then 
extremely ancient, and in North and South 
America the Aztec, Peruvian, and other civilisa- 
tions, with their innumerable millions, whose 
gigantic remains we still admire. Yet all these 
things must have been the property of the True 
First Cause. 

The idyllic character of these stories is chiefly 
due to their pictorial language. Take away the 
tropes and metaphors and scarcely anything of 
dogmatic Christianity would remain. Yet the 
tropes and metaphors in themselves are mere 
jargon. Thus we are to * wash in Christ's blood.' 
What does it mean ? An average congregation 
knows perfectly well what the pulpiteer does 
intend to signify, but were that meaning conveyed 
in plain woi'ds priests would lose their speciality, 
and there would be nothing to ring in the ears of 
their listeners. 

The story of the woman washing Christ's 
feet with her tears and wiping them with her 
hair sounds pretty to us ; but if we realise 
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these acts the eflfect is in truth absurd and un- 
pleasant. 

However, without giving undue prominence to 
inconsistencies, and the fact that scarcely any cir- 
cumstance of His life, or remark of Christ's, is 
recorded in precisely the same words, the discre- 
pancies are fatal to the claim of a veritable literal 
Divine revelation. The ambiguity of the reputed 
words of God has been before commented upon. 
The literal words of Jesus are one out of .four 
versions ; only one can be truly what He said, 
the others must be false. Each would fiirnish a 
separate literal dogma; dogmas must be con- 
structed of precise language. *Take, eat, this 
is my body,' is, in itself, literally sheer nonsense, 
that is, it is an absolute contradiction in terms. In 
one of the gospels the effect is somewhat softened 
by the expression, * Do this in remembrance of me.' 
But it is impossible not to doubt the Divine super- 
natural authority of words so used as to be produc- 
tive of such enormous mischief to mankind. A 
supernatural God does not sleep or commit inad- 
vertencies, and a benevolent God must have fore- 
seen the strife that the mere form in which the 
ceremony was founded would occasion. It would 
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have been as easy to have founded it in unmis- 
takable terms. This phrase, and the verse in one 
gospel only (Matthew), in which Christ is repre- 
sented as giving to Peter the keys of heaven 
and hell, and constituting him the rock on which 
the Church should be built, have wrought the 
deadhest iniury to humanity for fifteen centiu-ies, 
and the harm is only a little lessened nowadays 
because people are becoming too reasonable to 
believe it. The monstrous upas tree of the Eoman 
Church is rooted upon this one passage concerning 
Peter in one gospel only. Thus orthodoxy again, 
by implication, accuses God of cruelty. 

It is sadly human. The absence from the 
gospels of any allusion whatever indicating special 
respect for Mary, the mother of Jesus, has not 
prevented the Mariolatry of the Eoman Catholics, 
and this notwithstanding that in two gospels, when 
Jesus was told His mother and brethren stood 
without, He is described as replying, * Who are 
my mother and brethren ? Whosoever shall do 
the will of God the same is my brother, and sister, 
and mother.' 

And at His first miracle, when His mother called 
the servants and told them to do whatever He bid 
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them, He exclaimed, * Woman, what have I to do 
with thee ? ' It is too obvious that those verses 
which are best suited to the purposes of arrogant 
deception have been seized on for the construction 
of the eccksiastical system, whilst those of an 
opposite tendency have been ignored. But, after 
all, are not these things in the handwriting of 
men ? Ought we then to accuse God of writing 
them? 

Hence the Eoman Cathohc objection to putting 
the Bible into the hands of the laity, i.e.^ this 
objection was that of the whole Church of Chris- 
tendom from before the time when the laity could 
read, and it equally objects now. In the earliest 
days the people could only hear what was read 
out to them. It may well be understood how it 
is that the Church alone can interpret the Bible, 
that is, can select from it the particular materials 
suited to the ecclesiastical edifice, but when she 
has done her best it is but a castle in the air. 
Strange, indeed, that such masses of mankind can 
still be satisfied with a baseless and visionary 
fabric. 

It is an abuse of terms to call that a * reve- 
lation' which appears so differently to the 
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spectators, and which must always lead to dif- 
ferent conclusions with different thinkers, and 
which, the more closely it is studied, becomes 
the less distinct. 

The purpose of defiiiitely quoting a few out of 
the mass of the discrepancies of the gospels must 
not be misimderstood. It is only done to show 
in how certainly uncertain a form the truths they 
are supposed to contain are concealed. The best 
thiiig that can be said to harmonise these discre- 
pancies is, that the gospels may be taken alto- 
gether as presenting a stereoscopic view of the 
events they describe. But this explanation will 
be found more epigrammatic than accurate. The 
Bible contains some of the most poetic literature 
in the world, but very different systems might be 
built from its varied materials. Clearly, however, 
its readers are left to be their own architects, and 
therefore, even were it all inspired, there would be 
no necessity for constructing an uncomfortable 
religious habitation ! 

Touching this claim of inspiration probably 
not one Christian in a hundred knows how the 
Scriptures were collated, by the Church autho- 
rities, called by convenient names, and grouped 
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together by lottery more than two hundred years 
after ' inspiration/ in the sense in which it is claimed 
for the gospels, is admitted to have ceased. It has 
been remarked that the Protestant Church has 
long abandoned the miracles of the Fathers' times; 
why then should it claim that inspiration guided 
the scrambling lottery by which the canonical books 
were drawn from under the altar at Nice from 
a mass of writings, all of which had, till then, 
been received as divine in different localities of 
Christians? The so-called Apocrypha, too> was 
only abandoned two hundred years ago, so that 
the inspired lottery at Nice was, at all events, in 
error to the extent of admitting it. 

It is terrible to imagine, seeing the magnitude 
of the positive difficulties which arise from the 
portions preserved, what may be the negative 
dangers mankind have incurred through the loss 
or suppression of the remainder ! 

In sorrow, bereavement, or after long lying 
on a * bed of languishing,' do we not cling to all 
that is affectionate and beautiful in the gospel 
stories? Do we not feel the need of something 
warmer than mere philosophy? Yes. But Ave 
could not bear to dwell upon or call to the 
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\v^uou\brance of our suffering 4oved ones the 
|vuut\il and denunciatory passages. All that is 
h\uuan, as human as the touch and presence of 
o\ir wife, husband, children, we cling to, and it is 
therein that the gospels have maintained their 
power. It is because of the humanity, rather 
than the ' divinity,' that is in them. But besides 
this, it must be admitted that ill-health, hysteria, 
and weakness, should not be the conditions of 
truth, rather than perfect well-balanced health. 
It is the old story, ' When the Devil was sick,' &c. 

But can it be that religious or moral health is 
only another name for physical disease, and vice 
versd f 

It is nevertheless possible to express from 
the Bible — as a whole — a mental elixir vitae, be- 
cause taken on all sides it is so thorough a story 
of man, his life, his doubts, his fears, his failures, 
his successes, his death, his immortal mortality. 
Its successive books are like geological strata, and 
show something of every period of man's exist- 
ence, and every stratum contains the most inter- 
•^^ting fossils of his beliefs, his arts, his society, 
his conflicts, his jurisprudence, and all his imple- 
ments of welfat-e. 

But although it is in anguish and trouble that 
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supernatural ideas most easily sway us, the sink- 
ing intellect, in the failing of everything tangible, 
clutching at straws, are we therefore to conclude 
that the God-science only relates to one par- 
ticular event in the existence of His human 
creatures, and that event the termination of their 
consciousness ? Can there be a God-science apart 
from man-science ? Must not all true science be 
the knowledge of God's facts ? Are there any facts 
which are not within God's control? All facts 
must be God's facts, and all knowledge God's 
knowledge. Yet the press at this epoch con- 
stantly gives forth 'earnest attempts to reconcile 
material science with spiritual science and Scrip- 
ture.' There are then two sciences ; if they are 
irreconcilable we must choose the most exact. 
Undoubtedly material science is exact science, 
whilst so-called spiritual science is totally devoid 
of any element of fixity. The inference cannot be 
avoided — spiritual science is no science. Science is 
firm, undeviating, invariable, useful, perhaps cold ; 
theology or spiritual science is unstable, contradic- 
tory, sentimental, impulsive, hysterical, capricious, 
warm, imaginative. Such contrasts cannot be 
reconciled. 

Why is there any such simulation of a science 
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as theology ? Simply because, whilst understanding 
the existence and uses of matter, we cannot under- 
stand its First Cause ! Are we then to reject all we 
know in favour of anything we can imagine — to 
deny the conclusions of sight, touch, and reason, 
because we do not yet understand (and may never 
understand) the original cause of matter ? Where 
sight, touch, and reason conflict with imagination 
or theology are we to give the preference to the 
latter? If madness means the absence of reason, 
then to prefer supernaturalism to Nature is mad- 
ness. 

We are obliged to live by Nature ; we call in 
our supernaturalism for death, tears, and grief. 
But what provision does any dogmatic religious 
scheme make for the far more prevalent life and 
laughter and joy? Life is far more prevalent 
because the universe is not dying, and the earth 
never ceases to swarm with its inhabitants. Grief 
and pain may seem to be paramount features of 
human life, because they are inextricably asso-^ 
ciated with the ending of life itself, but yet in 
any individual's career enjoyment preponderates. 
Health and happiness are so much the normal 
conditions, that most human beings habitually 
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enjoy them with as little consciousness as they 
have of the air they breathe and the beating of 
their hearts. What provision does dogmatic 
Christianity make for the smiles of hfe as well as 
its tears? Can it be denied that it is utterly de- 
structive of one of the best and most distinguishing 
attributes of man, the faculty of wit and humour ? 
It is one of the most cherished Orthodox tradi- 
tions that Christ was never known to smile ! 

Under Christian dogmatism all the laughter 
ever rippling over society would be stilled, and its 
surface would subside into a deep dank gloom. 
Some of the greatest of Nature's gifts and man's 
trained capacities would be useless. Opera-sing- 
ing and music, art, literature, acting, dancing, 
refinement, the whole range of aesthetic tastes, and 
.* sweetness and light ' generally, are so many devil 
snares! It is amusing to note the orthodox 
pluming themselves as they do, within the last few 
years, on their grace in admitting that religion 
was not really meant to make us miserable, and 
that we may enjoy life's pleasures a little without 
sin. They do not quite like conceding so much, 
but they try to * grin ' whilst bearing it. 

The professional dogmatists have already 
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thrown a sop to civilisation by admitting that 
mankind must seek the chief benefits of Chris- 
tianity in the general agreement of the spirit of 
the Scriptures; they cannot, of course, pretend that 
verbal agreement can be made out of them. But 
it is time now that they were forced a step further, 
and abandoned the whole of the supernatural 
claims, and so become completely civilised. It 
does not require a very high power of the micro- 
scope of reason to discover the unsoundness of 
these claims. Not without a motive did the Chris- 
tian Church for fifteen hundred years refuse to 
allow the Bible, or the prayers, even the Lord's 
Prayer, to be translated into a language under- 
stood of the people ; aye, c ven to this day, the 
Boman Church keeps its * truth ' under lock and 
key, the Latin language; never daring to allow the 
common people to know the meaning of the words 
they gabble. The blood of Januarius must only 
be liquefied in the hands of the priest, and looked 
at from a safe distance. But it is a waste of words 
to do more than roughly hint at the outrageous 
fraud and folly which have attended the Christian 
Church from Christ's death until now. 

It is of course argued that Chi'istianity does 
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not stand solely — and by some advanced Church- 
men even mainly — upon the New Testament. It 
is to the Church alone we are to look for inter- 
pretation and guidance, and it is her business to 
manage for God on earth. But ' The Church ' 
was for many centuries a close corporation of 
fraud, villainy, and every possible abomination. 
Witness Alexander VI. and bis time, and many 
other of * Gods' vicegerents. That is a mere 
historical fact and cannot be gainsaid. If, too, 
it said that the earth was flat in the sixteenth 
century, and that it is round in the eighteenth, 
that is not truth-telling. And if it be argued 
that physical science was not her forte (as it 
certainly has not been), which was really to 
teach dogmas and 'spiritual' things, then her 
dogmas and spiritual things have been also coni 
tradictory, and so she has been equally untruthful 
from every point of view. 

Christianity does not stand any more than 
does any other religion upon such evidences as 
to exempt it from the salutary rule of reason, 
which must exclude suprrnaturalism. The mis- 
chiefs are inevitable, whilst the benefits of super- 
naturalism are most doubtful. Supernatural 
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theology must be everything or nothing. It can- 
not admit compromise, and as it cannot be every- 
thing it is nothing, or of nothing worth. 

Seeing, then, that we must be content with an 
Ideal, because we cannot lay hold of God and 
bring Him down and interrogate Him, it behoves 
us to have a 'perfect and aU-emhracing IdeaL 
Eeason will enforce the conviction that the ideal 
God must be pre-eminent. Analysed to its base 
it will be found that the theologians' quarrel 
with reason lies in the fact that reason will ingist 
upon a God who has not been overcome by 
His own universe, and is not bound to go out 
of His way to redeem one trifling planet which 
had passed into the pawn of a hostile God 
with whom an incessant struggle must be car- 
ried on. In this very conception we actually 
at once have a greater God. Eeason will insist 
upon a God who shall override all imperfections 
and does not need to be trimmed and squared by 
theological science. Such squaring for instance as 
the following : — God permits ' evil,' although He 
hates it. Why ? If we could tell we should be 
equal with God, therefore we will beheve He must 
have some motive beyond our comprehensioui 
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Or, an instance of the trimming. God "wishes 
to save man from the consequences of evil, but is 
bound to damn him unless He can appease ffis 
own need for a sacrifice by some other means, the 
means being finally supplied by Himself. The 
trimming is here effected by asserting that the 
Justice of God coerces Himself, and that He can- 
not escape from the compulsion of His own 
* moral ' laws, although His interference with His 
natural laws, by miracles, is the chief evidence of 
His divinity. So do men trip themselves heels 
over head. This is theology; it is poor stuff. 
God's laws are God's laws whether they be phy- 
sical or ' moral.' There is nothing beyond God, 
not even a neglected atom in the universe. He, 
too, could alter moral as well as physical laws, and 
do a miracle in morals. But according to theo- 
logy God is the only being who is not indepen- 
dent. He is bound, man is free. If God himself 
cannot escape the demands of His own justice, 
still less can man escape the demands of his own 
reason. 

It is all a helpless jumble, and wherever there 
is a difficulty it can only be met by the hortative 
' swallow ' ! 
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Priests of all denominations are aware that 
they know no more than the laity. They do not 
behind the altar have any private interview with 
God, and their faces do not shine as Moses' did^ 
As to the effect of their profession on their intellects 
little need be said. When we consider how Chris- 
tian priests are educated we seem to get a light on 
the value of several sorts of education. They are 
almost exclusively reared upon classical literature, 
which is mainly woven of Pagan myths. Having 
thus taken out a patent to be gentlemen, it is 
supposed that they are necessarily fit teachers 
of religion. The plea for this is, that it is not 
so much the actual acquirements which are 
valuable, as that this is the best mode of train- 
ing the mind to exercise itself, the best means 
of giving robustness and flexibility to the thinking 
faculties. Judged by results, it is a failure, as 
it is to be presumed that the vast majority of 
clergymen are quite sincere in teaching their 
dogmas. It is, therefore, a curious education 
which does not furnish specifically useful know- 
ledge, nor gives freedom of thought nor power 
to rebut such arguments as are herein pro- 
pounded ; an education which neither enables 
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its possessor to soar into the clear air nor to stay 
contentedly on the natural ground, but which 
keeps him at an uncomfortable level with the 
chimney tops, and, consequently, half suffocated 
by the murk and smoke of theology. 

It is not of the ' malice ' and ' wickedness ' 
of their hearts that thinking men are so con- 
founded by this idea of .moral evil. There is 
only one conceivable satisfactory solution, and 
that is, thai there is no such thing. It cannot be 
fitted into any reasonable system. There is no 
such God-opposing quality ; it is only a parable 
of the human folly that even the exploded gods 
were said to contend against in vain. 

The practical conclusion of the matter is that 
mankind need not always remain divided into two 
hostile camps, the believers and the infidels. Both, 
if they seek external aid, must pray to the same 
God of battle, for only one exists. Every reason- 
able member of society can believe only that 
which is not opposed to reason, and which civili- 
sation and nothing else will teach him ; and this 
civilising process will go on until every member 
of society be reasonable, and the class of the 
anti-social shall have become extinct. Dogmas 
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do but retard this, and by the hideous, jarring 
discords of the strife they occasion delay the reign 
of harmony on earth. Eeligious dogmas are but 
banners of the armies in a struggle which is pure 
waste of blood and intellect. Peace, material 
welfare, and an attitude of common reverence to 
the Unknown Author of all things is at our 
present stage of development the only * creed' 
capable of universal adoption — the creed of trust- 
fulness and the conduct of neighbourly love. 
* Hobgoblins and chimeras dire ' have been used 
long enough ; mankind are approaching adoles- 
cence. In putting away childish things we shall 
not be neglecting anything which is ' good,' but 
merely acting in obedience to the natural laws of 
God. 

Civilised Christianity, then, is the principle 
which teaches the growing family of Man that the 
welfare of all is the wellbeing of each, and that 
for His children to doubt His absolute Mastership, 
or His impartial love, and to quarrel amongst 
themselves, must be offensive to the UNIVEESAL 
FATHEE. 
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